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THE COLONY OF BISHOPSHILL. 


In a spirit of patriotic exultation one of the | 


poets of Sweden proclaims his native land the 
‘* Homestead of freedom on earth.” In a political 
sense this boasting expression may be justified. 
From the earliest dawn of fable-mixed history, 
when Sigge Fridulfson first founded the embryo 
Swedish commonwealth, up to the present time, 
the kingdom of Sweden proper never was con- 
quered by a foreign foe. Provinces beyond the 
sea were won and lost, but the sea and mountain- 
girt eastern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
the ancient Swea and GOétha-land was, from time 
immemorial, inhabited and possessed by a people 
governed by laws of their own making and by con- 
stitutional kings either of their own choosing or 
inheriting the throne by constitutional succession. 
The practice of entailing estates—that pernicious 
inheritance from the feudal middle-age—which at 


one time prevailed to a rather alarming extent, was | 


checked in its growth by the “‘ reduction ” of Charles 
XI., and was finally abolished by legislation in the 
beginning of this century. As a consequence, the 
bulk of the land always remained in the hands of 
a class of independent yeomen, the owners in fee 
simple of small freeholds, subject only to taxes to 
the crown and to the municipality, and the own- 
ers themselves entitled to representation in the 
national legislature. 
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But i in this so much nit a chevichet free- 
dom of the Swedish people, there was one essen- 
tial element wanting. Religious liberty did not 
exist. According to the law of the land every 
native Swede must belong to the established 

| Lutheran Church, whether or not his religious con- 
victions agreed with the doctrines of that denom- 
ination. The penalty for apostasy was exile. It 
may seem surprising, almost incredible, that such 
| a law—until within the last twenty years, when it 
| was abolished, or, at least, greatly modified—could 
| prevail among such an enlightened and progressive 
| people, but such was nevertheless the fact, and to 
explain how such a law could remain in force 
so long is both difficult and would require a more 
extended review of the history of the reformation 
in Sweden than space here will permit. It may, 
however, not be out of place to say a few words on 
the subject. 

Gustavus Vasa, the father of modern Sweden, 
also became its religious regenerator. Under his 
auspices, at the Diet in Westeris, in the year 
1527, the Swedes severed their connection with 
the Church of Rome, and adopted the principles 
of Martin Luther. This was effected quite peace- 

_ably, the only opponent being the Primate of 
| Sweden, Gustavus Trolle, archbishop of Upsala, 
who made war on the king, but was speedily put 
down, captured, and sent out of the country. 
_ With this exception the whole clergy, more or less 
| willingly it may be supposed, consented to the 
change. Romanism was done away with, but the 
church organization was retained. The bishops 
and clergy, now suddenly transformed into good 
Lutherans, were in most instances permitted to 
remain in charge of their offices; a new arch- 
bishop, a disciple of Luther, was appointed, and 
thus the church of Sweden became the oldest 
| Protestant Episcopal church in the world, with its 
| clerus comitialis, successio apostolica, and every 
other concomitant for a complete organization. 
During the reign of Gustavus Vasa and that of 
| his oldest son and nearest successor, Ericus XIV., 
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the work of strengthening the reformation went 
on peaceably. Monasteries and nunneries were 
abolished and their rich estates turned over to the 
crown; the Bible was translated into the Swedish 
language, and every measure adopted to put the 
new-born Protestantism on a firm basis. But 
King Ericus, being taken prisoner, dethroned and 
finally murdered by a conspiracy headed by his 
own brother, John, the latter ascended the throne. 
His spouse, Queen Catherine, a Polish princess, 
was a devoted Roman Catholic, and by her influ- 
ence the king became a secret convert. 
and heir Sigismund was educated in the Roman 
church, and strenuous efforts made to re establish 
Romanism in the kingdom. In the meantime 
Prince Sigismund, on account of his mother’s 
family connections, had been elected king of 
Poland, and at the death of his father returned to 
Sweden at the head of a Polish army with the 
avowed purpose to crush Protestantism and once 
more put the Swedes under the rule of the papacy. 


Their son 


These designs, however, were frustrated. The 
Protestants gathered under his uncle, Duke 


Charles, the youngest and most able son of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, and after several bloody encounters, 
Sigismund had to return to Poland, having been 
unable to effect his purpose, was debarred from the 
Swedish succession and lived and died as King of 
Poland. Duke Charles, a staunch and devoted 
Lutheran, was now elected king, and the Lutheran 
Protestant church, with an Episcopal organization, 
became the established church of the kingdom. 
But against the secret machinations of the court 
during the long reign of John III. and the open 
attempts of Sigismund to re-establish the domin- 
ion of the papal power, the young Protestant church 
doubtless had a hard struggle to maintain itself, 
and since it issued from the ordeal victorious, it is 
reasonable to suppose that stringent measures were 
taken forever to prevent a recurrence, and to this 
source, in our opinion, must be traced the laws 
against religious freedom in Sweden, which until 
quite recently, have remained in force and both at 
home and abroad have attracted so much criti- 
cism; mostly, however, abroad, for the Swedish 
people were, and, we think, are yet, most devoted 
Lutherans. Any apostasy from the established 
church finds little favor or sympathy among the 
Swedish community at large, and there is not in 
the whole Roman calendar a saint, whose memory 
is held in higher veneration among the faithful 
than is among the Swedish Lutherans that of the 
great German Reformator. But while these laws 
were still in force, they were in reality a dead 
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letter and almost unknown, because there was no 
occasion for their application; and we cannot re- 
member a single instance where the penalty of 
exile has been inflicted. Public worship among 
the Swedes in any other form than according to 
the established church, or conducted by other per- 
sons than the regular clergy, was forbidden, and 
if attempted would doubtless be prohibited. 
ERIC JANSON, 

While such a state of things existed, there 
lived, some forty years ago, in one of the Middle- 
Provinces of Sweden, a man by the name of Eric 
He was born December 19, 1808, the 
On account of the poverty 


Janson. 
son of a small farmer. 
of his parents he was prevented from attendance 
in the public schools, and consequently his book- 
learning was of the most limited kind, being prin- 
cipally acquired by the aid of the minister of the 
parish while preparing for his first communion, 
The tendency of his mind was religious. He 
maintained that already at an early age he had 
experienced a deep repentance of sin and become 
a convert, feeling at the same time the greatest 
desire to gain knowledge in matters spiritual. 
For this purpose he read with avidity all books on 
such topics within his reach, but he soon threw 
them all away as unsatisfactory, and thenceforward 
the Bible became his only study for guidance and 
consolation. 

Eric Janson remained with his father till he 
was twenty-seven years old, when he married and 
first rented but afterwards purchased a small farm. 
He was distinguished for honesty, sobriety, and 
the most untiring industry, and in the whole 
neighborhood he was recognized as the hardest 
worker in the field. During this ceaseless toil his 
interest in religious matters, far from diminishing, 
was constantly increasing. He felt an uncon- 
querable desire, a glowing enthusiasm, which ex- 
horted him to make known his thoughts outside 
the immediate circle of his home. With this end 
| in view, in the spring of 1842, he made an excur- 

sion to the adjoining province of Helsingland, 
where he put himself in communication with some 
piously disposed people and held a number of re- 
ligious meetings. This visit he repeated and in 
the course of two years he returned time and 
again to the field of his missionary work with- 
out any molestation. Those who heard him, 
among whom often were found several of the 
more progressive of the regular clergy, assert 
without hesitation that Janson was a most forcible 
| preacher, that his religioys tenets in no essen- 
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tial respect were different from the fundamental 
principles common to all Evangelical churches, 
and that his style of delivery and mode of teach- 
ing and exhortation nearest resembled those of the 
Methodists. ‘The movement swept over the Prov- 
ince with the strength of a tornado. People by 
thousands flocked to hear the new preacher; the 
churches stood empty; families became sundered, 
some adhering to the old church, others following 
the new, and finally the Jansonites, as they were 
called, disdaining any other book but the Bible, 
~ publicly burned all other books of religious con- 
tent, including the Common Prayer-book of the 
Church of Sweden. This brought matters to a 
The authorities, fearing serious disturb- 
ances, had Eric Janson arrested in the spring of 
Is44. 
before the governor of his Province, he was dis- 


crisis. 
After a short imprisonment and a hearing 
charged with instruction to again appear whenever 


During the following two years he made 
repeated attempts to continue his religious work 


wanted. 


among the people, but was each time arrested and 
suffered imprisonment on three or four occasions. 
Finally, disheartened and despairing of success in 
his native land, Eric Janson, with a few faithful 
followers, escaped over the mountains into Nor- 
way, in January, 1846, from whence he repaired 
to Copenhagen, where he embarked on a vessel 
which landed him in New York in the spring of 
the same year. In the month of July following 
he finally arrived in the hamlet of Victoria, Knox 
County, Illinois. 

Prompted by these repeated annoyances and 
persecutions, Eric Janson and his followers re- 
solved to forsake their native land and find new 
homes in America, for it was not Eric alone who 
suffered. Several of his adherents had been sub- 
jected to fine and imprisonment for the most tri- 
fling offenses against the old and obsolete ‘* Con- 
venticle-law.” Eric, previous to leaving the 
country, had made all necessary preparations and 
appointed four trusty friends as leaders of the 
movement. But it is safe to say, that in his colo- 
nization plan, did not enter any of those com- 
munistic and socialistic principles, which after- 
wards found a practical application in the colony. 
These were the fruits of necessity. In preparing 
to leave, tiiose of the Jansonites possessed of any 
property, converted this into ready cash, retaining 


only necessary clothing and bedding. But now it 


was found that one thousand one hundred persons 
wished to join the intended colony, and of these 
only a smaller number were able to defray the 
necessary expenses. The aggregate of their means 
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was now made a common fund and put in the 
hands of trustees, with the object of assisting the 
needy to follow their brethren. Every one con- 
tributed his all, some as much as from two thou- 
sand to six thousand dollars. Some of the emi- 
grants had debts, and these were paid from the 
common treasury. Some were soldiers, and their 
release from the army was purchased with means 
from the same source. 

In our days of perfect communications by rail 
and steamer, when a trip from Sweden to America 
van be easily and comfortably made in about two 
weeks, it is hard to imagine the hardships of such 
a voyage forty years ago. Emigration was then 
unknown and no vessels found fitted for that 
purpose. The only Swedish ships trading on 
America carried cargoes of iron, and were often 
old hulks of inferior quality. In several such 
vessels, temporarily fitted up to receive emigrants, 
the first parties of Jansonites left their native 
land in the spring and summer of 1846. One of 
these vessels, with fifty passengers, was never 
heard of; another was wrecked on Newfoundland, 
but the people saved; a third was five months on 
the way, during which time the unhappy emi- 
grants suffered greatly from both sickness and 
famine. 

But one after another these several parties 
joined their leader in Victoria, Illinois, so that by 
the end of the year 1846 their number amounted 
to about four hundred. 

In the meantime, Eric Janson, anticipating the 
arrival of his friends, had purchased several pieces 
of land in the neighborhood, some of which had 
improvements; but as town site for the new settle- 
ment was selected the southeast quarter of section 
14, in Weller township, Henry county, which was 
bought of the government for two hundred dol- 
lars, and the intended town was named Bishops- 
hill, which is a literal translation of Eric Janson’s 
native place (Biskopskulla) in Sweden. 

FIRST WINTER AT BISHOPSHILL. 

The first care now was to prepare shelter for 
all this people. 
eral large log-houses and two tents of large dimen- 
sions, besides which a turf-house served as kitchen 
and dining-room; but these accommodations prov- 
ing inadequate, resort was had to what in the 
west is popularly called ‘‘dug-outs,” which are 
merely cellars with a roof over, and a door and 
window in front, the most suitable place for such 
a resort being a sloping hillside. Of these twelve 
were built, generally twenty-five to thirty feet in 


For this purpose were built sev- 





length, eighteen in width, furnished with bunks 
on the sides, a fireplace in the rear, and rooming 
twenty-five to thirty persons. 

It may easily be understood that among a peo- 
ple with whom religion was paramount, the first 
thought was to prepare a place of worship, if ever 
so primitive. With this end in view, they first 
dug a ditch two feet deep, and in this, on a foun- 
dation of timber, a middle wall of logs was built, 
from which a roof of canvas was stretched to both 
sides. 
trance; on the south the fireplace; the whole seat- 
ing eight hundred to one thousand people. In 


this tabernacle, during the fall and winter, service | 
was held twice a day on week days, and three | 


times on Sundays. Eric Janson himself rose at 
five o'clock in the morning, and roused the people 
to morning-prayer, which often lasted two hours. 
The second service was in the evening. During 
the summer these. services were discontinued and 


supplanted by an open-air midday meeting in the | 


grove. 

Nor was school instruction neglected. At such 
times, when the weather did not permit outdoor 
work, instruction, by competent teachers, was 
given to the full-grown people, of whom many 
were ignorant in reading and writing, the above 
church-tent being used as school-room, while for 
the children school was kept in one of the dug- 
outs. 
tution of learning of far greater pretensions. 
Jansonites, being convinced that the depository of 


all the saving truths of the Christian religion was | 


found within their little community, considered it 


their duty to let their light shine before men by | 


missionaries sent out from the colony. For this 
purpose twelve of their brightest young men were 
selected to devote themselves to the ministry and 


put in system the Jansonian theology, but first | 
and foremost to learn the English language, their | 
studies being led by the more advanced members | 


of the society. 
One of the earliest difficulties the colonists had 


to contend with was to provide flour for bread, the | 


nearest grist-mill being twenty-eight miles distant, 
and this, as well as some others, still farther out 
of the way, often out of order. To obviate this 
trouble a watermill with a large wheel was built 
at the creek running through Bishopshill. Un- 


fortunately, however, the water supply in the 
creek was often so small that it could not furnish 
the mill with necessary power. 
was overcome in a manner both ingenious, simple, 
and practical: the health of the young theologi- 
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On the north side was the pulpit and en- | 


Besides these there was also another insti- | 
The | 


This new trouble | 
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ans, the elders thought, might suffer by the effects 
of a too sedentary life, and to obviate this they 
were, at intervals between their studies, invited to 
step inside the wheel of the mill, and put this in 

' motion by tramping at such occasions when the 
water supply was short in the creek. Somewhat 
later a windmill was put up in the other end of 

| the village, and between the wind power on one 
side and the tramping theological candidates on 
the other, the needs of the people for bread were 
pretty well filled. Some years afterwards, how- 
| ever, a fine steam-mill was built, which supplied 
| not only the colony, but the whole surrounding 
country with breadstuff. 

Several additional pieces of land were now pur- 
chased for the colony, and on two of these were 
found timber as well as sawmills, so that hereafter 
| the colony had ample supply of lumber. Nor was 
the farming interest neglected. Three hundred 
and fifty acres of prairie land was broken the first 
year, of which part was sowed with flax, and the 
remainder with wheat. In the native province of 
the majority of these people the cultivation of flax 
and manufacture of linen is one of the leading 
industries, and soon became of the same impor- 
tance to the colonists in their new home. 


THE COLONY—NEW INDUS- 


TRIES. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 


In the summer of 1847 the colony received an 
addition of four hundred adult emigrants, besides 
children. To provide shelter for these became of 
| prime necessity, and several more dug-outs were 
| built. But the consequences of living in these 
unhealthy, ill-ventilated dwellings showed them- 
| selves soon. Sickness set in, mostly chills and 
fevers, and many fell victims to these diseases. 
But better buildings were, after some time, pro- 
vided—first small frame tenements and houses of 
sun-dried brick, and later, large and substantial 
brick houses. In the summer of 1849 a party of 
Norwegians, on their way to join the colony, was 
attacked by cholera between Chicago and Bishops- 
hill, and brought with them the disease, to which 
one hundred and forty-three fell victims, among 
them Eric Janson’s wife and children. The fol- 
| lowing year another party of Jansonites, number- 
| ing one hundred and fifty, was assailed by the 

same fell destroyer, on a steamer between Buffalo 
and Milwaukee, and hardly one half of the num- 
_ber reached their destination. But while the 
number of colonists were thus increased by acces- 
_ sions from the old country, their ranks were con- 
| siderably diminished by the influence of Jonas 
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Hedstrom, a Swede, and zealous Methodist mis- 
sionary, who persuaded between two hundred and 
three hundred of the Jansonites to leave the col- 
ony and join his communion. 

We have above alluded to the cultivation of 
flax and manufacture of linen by the colonists. 
The weaving was the exclusive work of the women, 
who devoted themselves to the work with the most 
untiring energy, as evidenced by the fact that 
during a period of ten years, from 1847 to 1857, 
130,309 yards of linen and 22,569 mats, besides 
what was used for home consumption, were disposed 
of at highly remunerative prices, the manufacture 
finding a ready sale in the surrounding country. 
After the last named year the manufacture was 
discontinued, except for their own use, on account 
of competition from the eastern states. 

Another and still more important industry was 
the cultivation and adaption for sale of broom- 
corn, which has proved one of the greatest sources 
of income for the people of Bishopshill. 

Even to this peaceful and religious community 
did the California gold fever penetrate. Their 
old fundamental principle, ‘‘Godliness with a 
content mind is winning enough,” had given way 
for a desire to make money, and in the spring of 
1850 an expedition consisting of nine men, with 
necessary outfit, was sent to dig gold in Califor- 
nia. After many hardships the party reached the 
gold-land, but all, excepting one who died and 
another who remained on the Pacific coast, re- 
turned the year following, the trip merely paying 
expenses. 

ERIC JANSON MURDERED, 

In the fall of 1848 there arrived at Bishopshill 
a man who called himself Root, although many 
suspected that this was an assumed name. He 
was a man of education and good address, but a 
base adventurer and desperado withal. Having 
gained the good will of the community, he applied 
to be received as a member of the society, which 
was granted. Later on he married a young woman 
of the colony, a cousin of Eric Janson, the express 
ante-nuptial agreement being, that if Root ever 
wanted to discontinue his connection with the 
society, he should also part with his wife, and the 
latter be allowed to remain at Bishopshill. Dis- 
satisfaction with the new member soon was ap- 
parent. In this industrious hive he was-a drone, 
and spent his time either in hunting or absenting 
himself from the colony at short intervals. On 
his return from one of these trips he found that 
his wife had presented him with ason, He wished 


| dustry. 


| considerable. 
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"now to take her away from Bishopshill, which was 


resisted. Thwarted in an attempt of forcible 
abduction, and after twice without success attack- 
ing the colony at the head of a mob, he finally 
sued Eric Janson for the possession of his wife. 
One day, while the litigation was going on, at the 
May term, 1850, of the court in Cambridge, while 
all had left the court-room for dinner except Eric 
Janson, Root entered, and calling Janson by name, 
shot him dead. ‘The murderer was arrested, and 
he was sentenced to three years in the peniten- 
tiary. Having served out his term, he went to 
Chicago, where he goon after died in great misery. 

The gloom which the death of Eric Janson had 
thrown over the colony did not slacken its in- 
The material progress hastened forward 
with large strides. The annual earnings were 
Large tracts of lands were pur- 
chased, but the colony not being incorporated, 


such lands must be bought in the name of some 





| these responsible positions. 


member, which, in case of death of the nominal 
purchaser, often caused great trouble at the Pro- 
bate Court. In the meantime everything remained 
without any legal organization. The same men 
that had been nominated as leaders by Eric Jan- 
son before leaving Sweden, still had charge of all 


| the affairs of the colony, and administered the 


same according to their own sweet will. It had, 
however, always been considered only a temporary 
arrangement, which in time must be supplanted 
by something permanent. 


INCORPORATION OF THE COLONY. 

In the year 1853 the colony was incorporated 
under a charter of the legislature of Illinois. By 
its provisions the management of all the temporal 
affairs of the colony was vested in seven trustees, 
who were to retain their offices for life, or on good 
behavior. It seems the community, whose interests 
were at stake, was never consulted or even given 
an opportunity to express a wish in regard to the 
choice of these trustees. Asa matter of course the 
same persons who had had in their keeping all the 
resources of the colony ever since they left Swe- 
den, had their names put in the charter to fill 
They were: Jonas 
Olson, Olof Johnson, Jonas Erickson, Jacob Ja- 
cobson, Swan Swanson, Peter Johnson, and Jonas 
Kronberg. Of these five were from the parish of 
Séderala, and all related; and the rest of the par- 
ishes from Sweden were represented by the re- 
maining two trustees. Nobody seemed at the 
time to understand the danger of this charter. 
At least nobody protested. The men had hitherto 


















enjoyed unlimited confidence, why not hereafter? 
Besides, the spiritual interests were paramount in 
the hearts and minds of the colonists. Temporal 
matters were of subordinate importance to the 
religious idea which was the foundation of the 
colony, and kept its members together. 

We had occasion this year to visit the colony, 
and were received with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. Everything, seemingly, was on the 
top of prosperity. ‘The people lived 
stantial brick houses. We had never before seen 
so large a farm, nor one so well cultivated. One 
of the trustees took us to an adjacent hill, from 
which we had in view the ‘colony’s cultivated 
fields, stretching away for miles. In one place we 
noticed fifty young men with the same number of 
horses and plows cultivating a corn field, where 
every furrow was two miles in length. They 
moved with the regularity of soldiers. In another 


in large sub- 


part was a field of a thousand acres in broom-corn, 
the product of which, when baled, was to be de- 
livered to Boston parties at Peoria, and was sup- 
posed to yield an income of fifty thousand dollars. 
All their live stock was exceptionally fine, and 
apparently given the best care. There was a stable 
of more than one hundred horses, the equals to 
which would be hard to find. One evening I was 
brought to an inclosure on the prairie, where the 
cows were milked. 
two hundred of them, and the milkmaids num- 
bered forty or fifty. There was a large wagon, in 
which an immense tub was suspended on four 


There must have been at least 


posts, and in this each girl, ascending to the top 
by a stepladder, emptied her pail. The whole 
process was over in half an hour. On Sun- 
day I attended service. There was singing 
prayer, and the sermon, by one of the leaders, 
contained nuthing that a member of any christian 
denomination might not hear in his own church, 
Altogether I retain the most agreeable remem- 
brances of this visit. 

It would be pleasant to stop here, for the rest 
of this little sketch is a mournful tale, and I shall 
pass through it as quickly as possible. 


and 


TRUSTEES—FACTS 
THE COLONY 


AND 
AND 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
FIGURES—DISSOLUTION OF 
DIVISION OF PROPERTY. 
The first account of the affairs of the colony 

was given by the trustees in the year 1855. Ac- 

cording to the same the real and personal property 
amounted to about $500,000, and no debts are 
mentioned. Now the trustees, having under their 
absolute control all the resources of the colony, 
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gave themselves up to speculation. 
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They made 
the new town of Galva, a station on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, near Bishopshill, 
the principal place of their operations. Here they 
built a large warehouse and «also opened a store 
of general merchandise. ‘They dealt in grain and 
lumber, speculated in railroad and bank stock, and 
carried on a large pork-packing house. On all 
these different undertakings, it is asserted, they 
lost heavily; on the pork-packing alone about 
$60,000. Thus the resources accumulated by the 
hard labor of the colonists were squandered in a 
short time. 

The next report of the trustees, delivered in 
1860, showed assets to the amount of $846,270, 
from which must be deducted debts of $75,644, 
leaving a balance of $770,626. This 
was not satisfactory to the colonists, and the ac- 


stutement 


counts being given in the hands of a special Master 
in Chancery, he discovered a further liability of 
$42,759.33, which the trustees had tried to con- 
ceal. ‘This discovery, of course, made the colo- 
nists lose confidence in their trustees. *Added to 
this came religious dissensions. A party of Shak- 
ers from Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, had gained 
entrance in the colony and found not a few adher- 
ents to their peculiar doctrines. Marital relations 
were interfered with, the young people were for- 
bidden to enter matrimony,. families were sun- 
dered, the whole colony was broken up in warring 
factions, and of the strong religious feeling that 
kept them together in the days of Eric Janson, 
hardly a vestige was left. Dissolution was inevi- 
table and was at hand. It took place on February 
14, 1860, and was still further perfected in 1861. 
Property to the value of $592,798 divided 
The remainder of the 
property, according to the statement of 1860, 
amounting to $248,861 was put in the hands of 
the old trustees to pay the accrued debt of $118,403- 
.33, and five years time given them to effect the 
liquidation; but it ®ing soon apparent that the 
sum thus put aside for paying the debt was not 
sufficient, on account of a number of worthless 
items, a further amount of $52,762 was delivered 
to the trustees by the colonists. At the expira- 
tion of the five years the trustees informed the 
people that $100,000 were still needed to pay the 
debt, and actually collected in cash $56,163.71. 
Time rolled The trustees never gave any 
statement about payment of the debt, but instead 
of this, in the beginning of the year 1868, came 
notice that a still large amount was required to 
settle the obligations of the colony. This brought 


was 
among 415 share-holders. 


on. 
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matters to a crisis. Forbearance had ceased to be 
a virtue. The unfortunate colonists appointed a 
committee to wait on the trustees and demand an 
account, and the latter flatly refusing anything of 
the kind, litigation commenced, which lasted five 
years, when a verdict was given, by which the 
colonists were made to pay $57,782.90, of which 
amount $46,290 were expenses for the suit and 
lawyer’s fees. Besides this the colonists during 
the litigation assumed responsibility for the whole 
of the old colony debt with interest amounting to 
$158,000 minus the amounts paid in between the 
years 1860-1868. ‘Thus, to pay a debt in 1860 of 
$118,403.33, these ill-fated people have actually 
expended in cash $413,124.61, and in property 
$259,786, or in the aggregate $672,910.61. This 
seems absurd and incredible, but the above are all 
official figures. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the majority 
of those now dwelling in this at the outset so ultra- 
religious colony, do not belong to any church or- 
That they are utterly indifferent to 
theological dogmas is hardly to be wondered at 
when we consider the chaos in this respect prevail- 
ing and the number of schools they have passed 
through without finding anything tenable. But 
from this we must not conclude that the moral 
standard is low. 


ganization, 


It may, on the contrary, truly 
be said that the general morality is nowhere better, 
and that the population in and around Bishops- 
hill is distinguished for honesty, strict sobriety, 
peacefulness, and enduring industry. 

JOHN SWAINSON, 


Mr. GOSSE ON NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 


In volume XVII., of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which has just appeared, Mr. E. W. Gosse has writ- 
ten the article on Norwegian literature. I don’t 
doubt that it will be read with much eagerness by 
a considerable number of the subscribers to the 
work, but I am afraid, that it will also be read by 
them with some surprise. 

There is, with respect to the history of Nor- 
wegian literature, a peculiar question which must 
be answered before the slightest account of that 
history can be attempted, namely: where does it 
begin? Some will say: in 1814, defining litera- 
ture as an ideal representation of what a people 
has thought and felt, learnt and forgotten, striven 
at and neglected, suffered and achieved. Others 


will say: in 1651, defining literature as the whole 
mass of printed matter, written by natives of the 
country. 
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right one, I don’t know; I always advise students 
of literature to begin with the latter in order to be 
able to end with the former. But I know that he 
who undertakes to write the history of a literature, 
more especially the history of the Norwegian 
literature, where this question has become burn- 
ing, must be either here or there. If, as Mr. 
Gosse has done, he chooses his position outside of 
the natural and logical alternative, he will find 
himself standing nowhere, unable to find those 
lines which, constructive in the real development, 
should form the foundation of his ideal reconstruc- 
tion, and compelled to leave the facts he has 
undertaken to treat, a heap of mere confusion. 
Mr. Gosse intimates that he considers the Nor- 
wegian literature as beginning in 1814. Neverthe- 
less, instead of referring all that was written in Nor- 
way, and by Norwegians, before that time, to itsdue 
place in the common Danish literature, he uses one 
half of his space to a dry and barren enumeration 
of names, titles and dates. I hope, for his own 
sake, that he is profoundly ignorant of what those 
names, and titles, and dates mean, for it would 
be a great pity if he had wasted time and energy 
upon making himself acquainted with all that 
stuff. But I regret that his mistake shall stand 
there where it stands, as an allurement to others 
to plunge themselves in the wastebasket. For, 
with the exceptions of a few great characters 
which cannot be understood unless viewed in con- 
nection with their Danish surroundings, all are 
dust and nothing but dust. Those men have 
written nothing which has any worth now, and 
they wrote nothing which had any value in their 
own times. They cannot even be labeled as indi- 
cations of a prevailing taste, for they never found 
a leader, who, by gathering up into himself the 
passive movement of the public, transformed it 
into an active influence, and the only duty the 
historian has with respect to them, is to send them 
post-haste into limbo, and cover up with thick 
oblivion the piteous remnants of a fire which never 
burnt. No eccentric genius will ever succeed in 
galvanizing those dead bones into life, and when 
Mr. Gosse, evidently led astray by the affectation 
and hypocrisy of various second-rate Norwegian 
and Danish Ji/térateurs, now and then makes the 
attempt, he fails utterly. I will give an instance: 
Of Christian Braumann Tullin, he says, as if 
suddenly overwhelmed by a flash from a full- 
loaded memory, ‘‘a lyrical poet of exquisite genius, 
whose talent is claimed by Denmark as one of the 


| jewels in the crown of her literature.” I have met 
Which of these two definitions is the | with those phrases before, but I have never ad- 











mired them, 
priate here. 
plump little gentleman, with the sweet eyes and 
the sedate mien, stepping to the window and sing- 
ing his serenade to the moon, and then taking up 
again an elegant position under the chandelier and 


and I think them curiously inappro- 
Tullin had no genius—that neat, 


continuing the menuet. He had only a talent for 
imitation, and that is the smallest kind of a talent 
a poet can have. But he used it well, he imitated 
only what was worth imitating. And, still better, 
he never misused it. His little serenade to nature 
was not the first of the kind made in Denmark, 
but it was composed in a ball-room, with a stiff 
menuet to accompaniment, and, perhaps for that 
very reason, it was the first serenade which was 
understood in Denmark. Nevertheless, of the 
four million Danes and Norwegians who now 
own the literature to which Tullin belongs, 
there are not four score who know Tullin’s verses, 
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facie impossible, because it is self-contradictory 


in its very words. 

Wergeland Mr. Gosse apostrophizes as ‘the 
creator of Norwegian literature, a man of great 
genius and enthusiasm,” and Welhaven he de- 
scribes as ‘‘a farmore wholesome and constructive 
influence.” In another column he speaks of ‘‘ the 
wild genius of Wergeland and the cold, critical 
judgement of Welhaven.” ‘The latter character- 
ization is almost correct, when taken by itself, but 
what is the reader to think of a creator of a litera- 


| ture whose deadly antagonist represents a far more 


wholesome and constructive influence? and what 
is he to think of a constructive influence whose 
essential constituent is cold, critical judgment? 
The truth is, that the difference between those 
two men, their talents, ideas, sympathies, pur- 


| poses, etc., does not simply refer to a difference 
| of position with respect to the newly-awakened 


and of those four score there are not four who | 


care for them. If, therefore, Mr. Gosse should 
like to have that jewel, and put it in the hat of the 
English literature, where it belongs, he is probably 
welcome to it. Otherwise, I must add, Mr. 
Gosse’s remark is perfectly harmless, on account 
of the phrases in which it isclad. For, though 
nonsense is the same in literature as poison in 
nature, literature is often as benevolent as nature: 
it rattles, and cautiously the reader retreats from 
the danger. 

It is, indeed, apparent that characterization is 
not the force of Mr. Gosse. 
power to discriminate properly between character 
and character, or talent and talent, which, in the 
latter half of his article—the history of Norwegian 
literature after 1814—prevents him from finding 
the constructive lines of the design. He seems to 
know no other means of determining an author’s 
place in tlic literature to which he belongs, than 
the date of his birth, and what a jumble such a 
method may make out of history is easily imag- 
ined. On busis of the circumstance, that Ibsen 
was born some years before BjOrnson, he makes 
some remarks on the literary relations between 
them which are positively misleading, and which 
he would never have made if he had been able to 
interpret the fact that, though none of Ibsen’s 
earlier works attracted any attention, some of 
them have later on sprung into eminence, for the 
explanation is that in the meantime Bjornson had 
conquered the mass of the Norwegian people and 
wielded it into a public. Still worse are his 


remarks on the relations between Wergeland and 
Welhaven. 


The characterization is here prima 


and rapidly-developing national life: it represents 
a difference in the national character; and, though 
such differences by no means need to stand antag- 


| onistic over against each other, they will, in this 


| 


For it isa lack of | 


case, no doubt, show themselves very clearly for a 
long time to come. At all events, from those two 
men, and the differences between them, issued 
forth the two lines along which the Norwegian 
literature is now running, and to trace those two 
lines in the multitudinous stir of actual occur- 
rences, is the business of the historian of that 
literature, even when he writes a mere sketch. 
However, Mr. Gosse thought, perhaps, that, 
with the space allotted to his article, such a trac- 
ing of a design could not be done without a dan- 


| gerous amount of exaggeration, or even violence. 





Perhaps, for that very reason, he decided to con- 
fine himself to an outline of the total swell of the 
stream. Perhaps! But, if so, he has only failed 
so much the more conspicuously. He has left the 
principal feature out of consideration. He has 
painted Thor without the hammer. Quite differ- 
ent in this point from the Danish, the Swedish, 
and the German literatures, the Norwegian liter- 
ature has, like the English, passed from the clas- 
sicism of the Renaissance to the realism of our 
age without going through the Romantic school. 
There are minor pieces by Wergeland (‘“ Pile- 
trerne og Skaden,” ‘ Norsk Elskovssang,” ‘‘ God 
Nat! God Nat!” etc.), which, from internal evi- 
dences, no critic could prove not to have been 
written by Bjérnson; and there are passages in 
Bjérnson’s earlier novels (many of the songs and 
the children’s talks, the introductory chapter of 
“Arne,” etc.), which might have been found in 
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Nevertheless, Wergeland was 
a full-blooded representative of the classical ideal, 
such as this ideal had been fitted out by the ra- 
tionalism of the eighteenth century, and Bjérn- 


Wergeland’s desk. 


son is one of the standard-bearers of modern 
realism. So close is the connection, and this 
total absence in the Norwegian literature of an 
influence from the Romantic school, its ideals and 
and its methods, is the predominant feature in 
the history of that literature, the key to its true 
understanding, and, for instance, the reason why 
some of its most brilliant ‘‘jewels” have not been 
appreciated in Germany. But about this Mr. 
Gosse is silent—silent as if he were absent. 


CLEMENS PETERSEN. 


Joms-VIKINGS." 


SAGA RETOLD BY 


roe 


THE ICELANDIC JNO. B. MILLER. 


I. PALNATOKE., 

During Harold Bluetooth’s reign in Denmark, 
a wealthy and powerful chieftain, named Toke, 
Toke was married and had three 
sons; Aage and Palner, the two eldest by his wife, 
and I jélner, the youngest, by a mistress. After 
the death of Toke and his wife, FjOlner, who was 
crafty as well as wicked and malicious, asked his 
elder brothers to give him his share of their 
father’s inheritance. ‘They agreed to 
one third of all the personal property, but nothing 
of the realty. He claimed, however, a third of all 
the possessions, but as the brothers would give no 
more than they had at first promised, he took this, 
and with angry and bitter feelings left them and 
entered the service of King Harold. 
Harold’s trusty henchman and chief counsellor. 

Aage was a powerful chieftain, who every 
summer made warlike inroads on all the coasts 
of the Baltic, and he was almost always 
victorious, he stood nearly as high in the esti- 
mation of the people as the king. No great 
feast was held but he was invited as well as the 


lived in Funen. 


give him 


He became 


aus 


*Jomsborg, a strongly fortified maritime town and burg, was, 
according to this Saga, founded about the middle of the tenth 
century, by Palnatoke, a noted Viking of that age. Palnatoke is 
the northern subject for the same tale which later was attached 
to William Tell in Switzerland, and to William of Cloudsley in 
England, about the shooting of an apple off his son’s head. 
Jomsborg was located on the eastern of the two islands, at 
the mouth of the Oder, near the site of the present town of 
Wollin. It became the resort of the most noted warriors of the 
North, who formed a piratical republic, with most stringent laws 
for their own government. Some writers claim that Jomsborg 
was founded by the Danish king, Harold Bluetooth, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Vends in check. The Vends were a slavic 


tribe, occupying the territory of the present Pomerania, with 
Riigen, and other interior parts of the present Prussia. 
The defeat of the Jomsborg Vikings in Norway, by the 


powerful Hakon Jarl, broke their power, though they continued 
to harry and pillage the coasts of Denmark, till King Magnus the 
Good, captured and destroyed the burg, about the year 1050. The 
story ‘of the Jomsborg Vikings is one of the most vivid descrip- 
tions of the Danish warriors at the time they attacked, colonized, 
and conquered England, 
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king, and he was the recipient of many costly 
presents. This state of affairs made it easy to 
arouse the king’s jealousy; and Fjélner took 
advantage of it, by telling Harold he would never 
be considered the sole and only King of Denmark 
as long as Aage lived; Fjélner kept the king’s 
jealousy alive by such talk, till Harold decided to 
rid himself of Aage, and the chance soon came. 
Aage, who was a great friend of Ottar Jarl, of 
Gothland, and was in the habit of making yearly 
visits there, started to make his usual trip, with 
but a small following, his whole force being the 
crews of one dragon ship and a small tender. 
When Harold learned this, he sent ten ships 
manned with four hundred well-armed warriors, 
with orders to entrap Aage, on his return from 
Gothland, and, if possible, to kill him and all his 
men. Aage was wooing Ottar Jarl’s daughter, Inge- 
borg, and his-suit was favorably received. With 
many presents from the Jarl, he began the home- 
ward journey, and landed on Sealand, where he put 
up his tents to pass the night. Here he wasattacked 
by King Ilarold’s force, and as he was not expect- 
ing any treachery, and unprepared for such an 
onslaught, fell with all his men. Harold 
appropriated the two ships and the booty his men 
had taken from Aage, and now thought him- 
self entitled to be called sole king of the land. 
Fj6lner also felt satisfied, for he had now avenged 
himself for Aage’s refusal to give him more of 
their father’s inheritance than he received. 

When Palner learned of his brother’s death, he 
grieved himself sick, and consulted with his fos- 
ter-brother, Sigurd, how he should get revenge. 
Sigurd said he would go to Gothland and woo 
Ottar Jarl’s daughter for him, as this marriage. 
would be of great benefit to him. Sigurd now 
went to Gothland, where he was well received by 
Ottar Jarl. He stated his errand, and told how 
Palner was nearly dead from grief, because of his 
brother’s death, and that this marriage would do 
more than anything else to ease his 
After much consideration, Ingeborg was promised 
to Palner, but as the latter was too sick to come 
to Gothland, Ottar Jarl agreed to bring Ingeborg 
to Funen. When Sigurd returned and told of 
his success, Palner became easier in his mind, 
recovered his health, and began great preparations 
for the wedding. The bridal party was honorably 
received. On the wedding night Ingeborg dreamt 
she was seated at a loom, when one of the stones, 
used as weights, fell down; as she stooped to pick 
it up, it changed into a human head, which she 
recognized as that of Harold Bluetooth. Palner 


he 


sorrow. 
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thought this dream would prove of some portent 
to the king. Ottar Jarl returned home after the 
festivities, having had many valuable presents 
bestowed upon him. Palner and Ingeborg loved 


. . | 
each other dearly, and in time had a son born to 


them, whom they called Palnatoke. He showed 
great promise while yet young, was well liked by 
all, and favored his uncle Aage. Palner died 
while Palnatoke was still young, but the latter, 
jointly with his mother, managed the estate in a 
most able manner. When he was old enough, he 
went to sea and plundered tm many lands. One 
summer when he was out with twelve well manned 
ships, he came to the coasts of Bretland,* which 
he intended to pillage. The land was then ruled 
by Stefner Jarl, an old man, who had an only 
daughter, named Ol6f; she was wise, beautiful, 
and generally beloved of the people. She and her 
foster-brother, Bjérn, persuaded the Jar! to invite 
Palnatoke to a feast, to receive him with honor, 
give him presents, and promise him a place in the 
land as an inducement for him to forego his in- 
tended raid. Pulnatoke accepted the proposal, 
and during the feast wooed and won the daughter. 
The wedding was held at once; Palnatoke was 
made Jarl, and received half of Bretland as dower 
with his wife. He staid there that summer and 
the following winter, but the next spring he made 
ready to go back to Denmark. He told Bjérn to 
assist the old Jar] in ruling the land, ‘‘ and should 
the old Jarl die before I come back, for I intend 
to stay away quite a while, then you shall rule 
Bretland for me and in my name till my return.” 
He then returned with his wife to Funen, where 
he was looked upon as the wisest and most power- 
ful man in Denmark after the king. 

Once, when Hurold was traveling about the 
country with a large retinue, Palnatoke invited 
the king to a great feast to be given in his honor. 
On the way the king was caught in a storm, and 
took shelter with a poor yeoman named Atle, the 
Swart, because of his dark skin. At night the 
peasant’s daughter, sa, a large, handsome, but 
masculine woman, waited on the king at the 
table; he being much pleased with the wench, 
said to the peasant: ‘‘ You spare nothing for us 
but your daughter.” Atle answered it was not 
becoming for the king to lie with so common a 
wench, but as Harold promised the peasant his 
friendship if he allowed it, the end was that the 
king lay with Aisa that night. The following 
day, when the storm had ceased, Harold left to 


* Bretland is usually the name for Wales. 
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visit Palnatoke, after making rich gifts to the peas- 
ant and his daughter. 

The following winter, Atle the Swart noting 
that all was not all right with his daughter, called 
her to him privately, and asked who was the cause 
of it, when she answered: ‘‘ The king.” She bore 
a son who was called Svend.* Three years later 
Harold came again to a feast given by Palnatoke. 
In the meantime Atle the Swart had died, and as 
sa had nothing to live on, she came with her son 
to Palnatoke for aid. Palnatoke said to her: 
“When the king is at the table, you shall go 
bravely up to him, and say: ‘Here I bring you 
your son.’ I will see you come to no harm.” She 
did as Palnatoke had bidden, when the king cried 
out in a rage: ‘‘ You are a rash and foolhardy 
woman to come to me with such talk; don’t come 
to me that way again, if you wish to keep whole 
bones in your body.” Palnatoke then took the 
word: ‘* Need drives her, my lord. She is no wan- 
ton, but a brave, worthy and honest woman, even 
if she is of low degree.” Displeased, the king 
said: ‘‘I did not expect that you, Palnatoke, 
would lay this thing at my door.” Answered Pal- 
natoke: ‘‘I shall not trouble you further with this! 
but shall treat the boy as your only son.” At 
Harold’s departure Palnatoke brought the usual 
presents for the king, but Harold refused them 
till Fjélner told him, it would not be proper thus 
to disgrace the most powerful chieftain in the 
land; then he took the gifts, but gave no thanks. 

Palnatoke cared for Svend and his mother, and 
as he took quite a liking to the boy, he had him 
educated and brought up the same as his own son 
Aage, the two boys growing up together. 

When Svend was fifteen years old, Palnatoke 
sent him, accompanied by twenty good warriors, 
men of note, to his father with instructions to go 
into the hall before Harold, tell the king he was 
his son, and demand the king should acknowledge 
him. Svend did as he was bidden, when Harold 
burst forth: ‘‘ You favor your mother’s race, and 
are a worthy son of iva.” To this Svend an- 
swered: ‘‘ Well! though you will not acknowledge 
being my father, yet will I ask you to give me 
three well manned ships. That is not much to ask 
of a father, for you are my father. Palnatoke, my 
foster-father, will no doubt give me just as many.” 
‘“*Tt seems to me,” said the king, ‘‘ that will be a 
good trade, if I can buy you off with this! Go 
and never come before my eyes again.” Svend 
got three not very good ships, and a hundred 








*Later, Svend Forked Beard, of Denmark and England, 
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common men; with these he returned to Palna- 
toke and told him how he had fared. Palnatoke 
said that was as much as could be expected of 
Harold. He gave Svend three good ships with a 
hundred well armed men, and advised him to 
harry the outlying coasts of Denmark. Svend 
followed the advice, and plundered the whole 
summer, carrying on with fire and sword. The 
king soon heard of Svend’s doings, and was sorry 
he had given him the means to harrass his people, 
an@ said it was easy to see that Svend favored his 
motier’s family; still he did nothing to stop it. 
As Svend was returning to Funen in the fall with 
the booty he had plundered from his father’s sub- 
jects he was caught in a terrible storm, and the 
three ships given him by the king were wrecked 
and their crews lost. 

Next spring, Palnatoke again advised Svend to 
call on his father and demand of him six good 
ships with well armed crews. ‘‘ Don’t be mealy- 
mouthed about it, but speak up bravely,” he 
added. Svend did as he was told, when Harold 
cried out: ‘‘ You so ill used what I gave you last 
year, that I wonder you dare come before me, 
much less to ask anything of me.” ‘I will not 
leave,” answered Svend. ‘till I get what I ask 
for, and if you don’t give it to me, my foster- 
father Palnatoke will, and then I shall make your 
people suffer for it.” ** Well,” said the king, ‘‘I 
will give you the six ships and two hundred men, 
but never come here any more.” Palnatoke gave 
Svend six ships also, and advised him to harry the 
coasts of Denmark with this larger force, but in 
different parts from those he had plundered the 
year before. ‘This season Svend plundered in 
Sealand and Halland, and though it was reported 
to the king, he seemed not to heed it, for he took 
no steps to stop it, while Svend returned in the 
fall with great booty to Funen, where he remained 
during the winter. 

The following spring, Palnatoke said to his fos- 
ter-son: ‘‘Go now to your father, with your whole 
force, and demand of him twelve well manned 


at once with the twelve ships you have. 
harder to him than before.” Svend did as he 
was told, when the king said: ‘‘I never before 
saw such shamelessness as you show; how can 
you, who have become a common robber, dare to 


“Surely am I your son,” answered Svend, ‘ but 
that shall not save you; for if you do not give me 
what I ask for, I will give you battle at once.” 
“* You are an awkward lad to deal with,” sid the 
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king, ‘‘still as you seem to have better stuff in 
you, than comes from common peasant stock, I 
will give you what you ask; but then leave my 


_ kingdom in peace, and never come here again as 
| long as I am alive.” 


| said: 


When Svend returned to Palnatoke, the latter 
**You carry out my plans well. Now you 
shall harry and pillage the whole of Denmark 


| except Funen; in the meantime I will go to Bret- 
_ land with twelve ships, and in the fall I will come 
| to your aid with a larger force, for I believe the 


| dom in this manner with impunity.” 


king will no longer allow you to plunder his king- 
At that 


| time Svend was only eighteen years old, but he 


carried on with fire and sword, as Palnatoke had 
advised, while the people fled from near and far, 
and begged the king to save and protect them. 
Harold fitted out fifty ships, and with this force 
he met Svend late one night, in the fall, near a 
small cove in Bornholm. They fought the whole 
day, and when night separated them, the crews 


on two of Harold’s, and those on twelve of Svend’s 


ships had been killed. Svend retreated into the 
cove, while Harold formed his fleet in a line across 
the bay, the stem of one ship joining the stern of 
the next, and fastened them together with chains, 
so Svend should not escape during the night. 
Palnatoke arriving at Bornholm the same night 
from Bretland with twenty-four well manned 
ships, hove to under a headland, on the other side 
of the cove where his ships could lie hidden. He 
went ashore alone, armed with bow and arrows, 
besides his sword. King Harold had also landed, 


_ and with Fjélner and a few other men was camped 


around a fire in the forest. Palnatoke found them, 
and after listening to their talk awhile, took a 
golden arrow from his quiver and shot it through 
the body of the king, who fell over dead.* Fjélner 


| withdrew the arrow from the king’s body, hid it 


| considered the most honorable death. 


in his bosom, and told his men to say the king 
had been killed in the battle, as that would be 
Palnatoke 


| returned to his ships, but said nothing about 
ships; if he refuses to give them, offer him battle | 


Speak | 


| camp. 


having killed the king; he ordered twenty of his 
men to follow him across the headland to Svend’s 
Here he said to Svend: ‘‘ We will go with 
you aboard your ships, but leave the lanterns burn 


' under your tents, so the enemy will not suspect 
| your movements; then we will row with all our 
come before my face? you are not my son.” 


might against the king’s fleet and try to break 
through and escape.” Svend’s ships were rowed 
against the line of ships that barred the entrance 








*Harold Blaatand, Bluetooth, the first Christian king of Den- 
mark, was killed All Saints Day, A.D, 987. 











to the cove, and three of Harold’s ships were 
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sunk, while their crews perished in the darkness; | 


through the opening thus made, Svend made his 
escape and joined Palnatoke’s fleet. At daylight, 


Palnatoke got his ships ready for action; by that | 


time, however, the king’s death had become gen- 
erally known, and Palnatoke taking advantage of 
the confusion caused by the loss of their leader, 
called out to them: ‘‘ We will give you the choice 


of two things: either you must fight us at once, | 


and let chance decide the outcome, or you must 
accept Svend, Harold’s son, as yours and Den- 
mark’s king, and swear allegiance to him.” After 
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as Palnatoke had not yet come, the king left the 
high-seat, and a hundred places below, vacant for 
Palnatoke and his men, and then the drinking 
began. 

Meanwhile Palnatcke and Bjérn the Breton 
arrived with three ships and a hundred good 
warriors, half Danes and half Bretons. They laid 
their ships ashore, but the prows seaward, with 
the oars ready in the rowlocks. ‘Then Palnatoke 
went up to the king’s hall with all his men, 
except the ship-keepers, and greeted the king, 
who showed him his place at the table. After 


| they had all drank awhile, Fjélner went up to the 


a short consultation, they chose Svend as their | 


king. 
every part of Denmark, and called Thing. In 
every place Svend was acknowledged as their law- 
ful king. MHarold’s body was buried in state at 
Roeskilde. 

The following winter Svend wanted to celebrate 
the funeral festivities in his father’s honor, as was 
then the custom, and among the first he invited 
were Palnatoke and his men. The latter made 
the excuse that it was not convenient for him to 
come that winter, ‘‘ Because as my father-in-law, 
Stefner Jarl, is dead, it is necessary for me to go 


Palnatoke and Svend now passed through | 


king and spoke to him in a low tone, when it was 
noticed that Svend’s face flushed, and the veins 
stood out like cords on his forehead. Fjélner 
called the king’s link-boy, gave him a golden 
arrow, dered him to show it to each one of the 


| guests and ask them if any one knew it. The boy 


to Bretland, to enter into and take possession of | 


my kingdom.” The funeral feast was put off, 
and Palnatoke sailed with his fleet for Bretland, 
after having put his son Aage in charge of his 
property, and recommended him to the king. 
The following summer King Svend sent twelve 
men to Palnatoke, with an invitation for him to 
come to the funerak feast that fall; Palnatoke was 
about to start when he was taken suddenly ill; he 
therefore told the messengers to return and thank 


King Svend for the invitation, but as he was too 


sick to travel, and still had matters in Bretland 
that needed his care, he could not come that year. 
As soon, however, as the men left, Palnatoke’s 
sickness left also. 

As it was necessary, according to custom, for 
Svend to drink his father’s Grav-é/* the following 
year (three years after death being the limit), he 
sent the same messengers to Palnatoke in Bretland, 
and bade them tell him, he should get the king’s 
ill-will if he did not come. Palnatoke said they 
should tell the king to get the feast ready, and 
he would be there at the harvest-moon. 


The feast was made ready, the guests came, | 


and were gathered around the table at night, but 





*Grav-iil (literally Grave Ale) or Arvel: the funeral feast held 


in honor of a deceased relative, generally immediately after | 


death, but sometimes later if necessary, 


| so. 


took the arrow and showed it to the guests; when 
it was shown to Palnatoke, he said: ‘* Why should 
I not know my own arrow? give it me.” The king 
then cried out: ‘‘ When did you last part with this 
arrow, Palnatoke?”’ Palnatoke answered: ‘‘ As I 
have always been indulgent to you, and you think 
it better that I tell you this before a large 
assembly, rather than when we are alone, I will do 
Well, I parted with this arrow on the bow- 
string when I shot it through your father’s heart.” 
“Get up, all my good men,” cried the king, 
‘* seize Palnatoke and his followers and kill them 
all, for now is all friendship broken between me 
and Palnatoke.” Every man in the hall sprang 
up, and the uproar was fearful. Palnatoke drew 
his sword and clove Fjilner’s head to the 
shoulders, but as no one would attack Palnatoke, 
because he was so well liked, he and his men all 


| escaped from the hall, except a Breton, one of 


Bjérn’s followers. When he was missed Palnatoke 
said: ‘‘ This is the least loss we could have ex- 
pected; let us hurry down to our ships, as that 
will be the safest place for us now.” ‘‘ You would 


not thus leave one of your own men, Palnatoke,” 


cried Bjorn, “‘and neither will I, for that would 
not be deemed honorable in a chief.” Bjorn 
rushed back to the hall, where King Svend’s men 


_were throwing the man about like a ball, but 


Bjorn caught him and carried him off on his back; 


_and though the man was dead, as they expected, 


Bjorn carried the body away to save his honor. 
Palnatoke and his men made good their escape to 


| Bretland, for the king, though he gave chase, 


failed to overtake them. 


(To be continued.) 
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CRADLE-SONG, 


Return no more, O dreary day, 

I would not see thee, nor remember; 
The fire once in thee died away 

And left thee but an ember. 


I would not love thee as thou art, 

Nor once thy weary hours re-number; 
(irief rocks the cradle of my heart 

And sings a song of slumber. 


EINKLANG. 
The hollyhocks stand dry and bare; 
The vines hang joyless to the wall; 
The trees are dead which late were fair, — 
Have they no summer dreams at all? 


The snowflakes seem as loth to fall; 
The winds fife fitful to and fro; 

Our hearts are strangely sad withal,— 
Is Nature sad that it is so? 


FREDERICK PETERSEN. 


Wives, SupmMir YOURSELVES UNTO Your Htus- 
BANDS. 





BY KRISTOFER JANSON, 


hi 

She had come of ‘‘ better people.” Ter mother 
was a Civil officer’s widow who had removed to the 
country after her husband’s death, because she 
had heard she could live more economically there. 
The children were still young at the time. 
mother had no means to keep a private teacher, 
and so they had to content themselves with the 
slender store of knowledge imparted by the public 
school, together with what additional information 
the mother could give them from her own stock. 
There was, moreover, a *‘ Peasant High School” 
in the parish, from which they derived some 
benefit. 

-But the family intellect was developed to a 
state of continual thirst for knowledge, so that 
Emma devoured all the books she could lay her 
hands on. Her longing to read and hear about 
foreign lands was especially great, as she had no 
hopes of ever seeing them. Finally she fell in 
love with the farm-boy. 

He was a poor tenant’s son, was radiantly hand- 
some, but totally uneducated. Emma was refined 
and pretty; her form was slightly built, although 
round; she was modest and shy, and perhaps for 
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this reason fe!t herself attracted by the bold, 
manly vigor of this her friend, who had performed 
so many services and fashioned so many flutes 
from the willow boughs for her, and taught her to 
travel on snow-shoes as well. 

Ola had the most sparkling eyes and the nicest 
curly hair in the world. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered and agile. He had a relative in Amer- 
ica who sent him ‘‘ Skandinaven,’”* and this news- 
paper became a second bible to him. He studied 
it with Emma, who was able to explain one thing 
and another from her stock of geographical knowl- 
edge, and these two young people built together 
their air-castles about life on the prairies and in 
the forests, and flew on the wings of imagination 
into the new alluring world. America became a 
bond of union between them, a land for freedom 
and adventure. 

Emma knew very well that her mother would 
be deeply grieved at thought of any such mar- 
riage, and would violently oppose it, and America 


_ again presented itself as the sole possible solution 


| of the difficulty. 


There came frequently more 
and more startling announcements of the good 
things awaiting the emigrants, now that the rail- 
roads had opened the treasures of the interior of 


| thecountry. Yearning gained greater and greater 
| velocity, broader and broader pinion beats; love 


fanned the flames of eagerness. And so these two 


| children flew across the broad ocean like two 


The | 


thoughtless birds, leaving behind them a repentant 
letter, in which forgiveness was implored and the 
whole matter explained. 

Landed on American soil, they sought a Nor- 
wegian priest and were married. The priest read 
the entire long-winded Lutheran ritual, all about 
the curse cleaving to the wedded state, and how 
woman should bring forth children in sorrow, and 
how she should submit herself unto her husband 


| in all things; but Emma only listened to it as to 


the soughing in the trees that was singing in her 
life’s happiness. They soon perceived that the 
announcements in ‘‘Skandinaven” had their 
‘‘ifs”; that everything went by no means as 
smoothly as described in the columns of that 
paper, but it seemed as though all hindrances 
merely served as a spur to their courage. They 
lived as happy as two birds on a bough; they 


_ loved, and sang, and worked to their hearts’ con- 


tent. For the last remnant of the money brought 
from the old country Ola had procured an ox 
team, and with this away the young couple went 


*A prominent Norwegian newspaper, published in Chicago, 











far west to their new homestead, out in the wild 
prairies. 
Il. 

The rude mud dwelling, with the brook flowing 
directly in front of it,—the egg, from which in the 
course of time the log house or the shanty with 
tarred paper on the outside are to creep forth,— 
how many histories of pioneer farmers do they 
not conceal! “How much youthful vigor and how 
many golden dreams have they not sheltered! 
There where the weary body sinks down completely 
exhausted on the wretched straw pallet, and the 
rude skin robe is drawn over the head lest too 


much snow or rain should fall through the crevices | 


in the roof; there, where no one thought of com- 
plaining of the draught that found its way through 
the loosely constructed door, and made the feet 
stiffen with the cold, while the upper portion of 
the body was roasting from the excessive heat of 
the little stove that was stuffed full of hay; there 


where the first and the second child was born, there | 


where the furniture consisted of a table made of 
an old chest-lid nailed fast to the wall, and two 
stools with legs made of gnarled tree roots ploughed 
up from the ground; there where the seeds were laid 
for lumbago and rheumatism that, when old age 


creeps on, shall bend the back and make life a | 


burden; there where the sole means of keeping up 
the courage is to watch the improvement of the 


farm year by year, and with it the growth of pros- | 


perity; there where the health of youth is sown, 
ond freedom from anxiety about the necessaries of 
life is reaped, as well as a material foundation for 
the future of the children. 

One must be young and inspired with hope 
and love of work to endure sucha life. So Emma 
and her husband were, and they succeeded. He 
required only the comforts of'life common to his 
class, und they are not very great. She had a 
thirst for adventure, and was charmed with the 
unconstrained freedom of this their new life, far 
removed from the haunts of man, belonging ex- 
clusively to themselves, and dwelling as on an 
oasis between heaven and earth, far out on the 
boundless prairie. 

This sufficed for one year and two years, and 
indeed several years, but then her strength began 
to decline. With each new child that was born to 
them her health grew feebler and feebler, while 
the burden of duty grew heavier and _ heavier. 
Life out in the wilds had lost the attraction of 
novelty, it became one of petty every-day routine, 
it became mere thralldom devoid of poetry. She 
thought of her friends at home, who sat and read 
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novels of peasant life, and raved about idyllic 
scenes in the country. Ah, they should come 
here and try it for themselves! 

It is a well-known and sorrowful fact that a 
large proportion of those unhappy beings that are 
inmates of the insane asylums in America are 
farmers’ wives, who have become deranged from 
over-exertion. Religion, which should be their 
support and consolation, is offered to them as a 
religion of terror, a religion of hell, instead of one 
of heaven, and fear of hell puts an end to the 
little physical strength and mental health that may 
be left to them. It is the woman who is obliged 
to rise in the ice-cold morning and kindle the fire, 
it is she who must scrub the rough floors and keep 
the interior of the house clean, it is she who must 
milk the cows and look after the cattle sheds, it is 
she who must care for the children and provide 
them with clothes, it is she who in seedtime and 
in harvest must do a full-grown servant’s work in 
addition to her other daily duties. It isa life that 
van be endured by people who have means to em- 
ploy hired help, or when there are but few children; 
but when such is not the case, and the flock of 
children increases, while the health decreases, it 
must prove destructive in the course of time. 
Therefore it is that so many farmers’ wives here in 
America are pale, wrinkled, worn out before their 
time. 

Emma’s husband could not understand that it 
was impossible to do the same amount of work 
when one was ill as when one was well; moreover, 
he had no comprehension of ill-health, since he 
had never experienced it himself. And so, on the 
rare occasions when Emma complained, and sug- 
gested to her husband the desirability of engaging 
a servant-girl for her, he would ask her if she had 
lost her senses; if she were going to put on the 
airs of a lady again, just because they had man- 
aged to get a little money in hand. 

‘*T suppose you will be wanting a carriage and 
horses and footman in livery soon,” said he. 

This silenced Emma; but day by day she now 
felt more and more strongly the difference in edu- 
cation between her husband and herself, and the 
unhappiness it caused. He had learned nothing, 
consequently he was totally devoid of interests. 
His sole passion was to build up for himself and 
family prosperity and worldly position. In this 
passion he centered all his physical and mental 
powers, which made him both avaricious and par- 
simonious. Now that the first poetry of love was 
dissipated, he appeared in his true colors, a cold, 
hard egotist. is coarseness prevented him from 
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feeling his wife’s need of intellectual and spiritual 


life. Emma saw that her husband’s one aim was 
to accumulate a fortune by hard labor and the 
most watchful economy and care by day and by 
night. How to fill up the gulf that divided him 
from this aim was his only thought, and he would 
have cast into it in cold blood both wife and chil- 
dren. Everything was valued by him only in 
proportion to its bearing on his all-absorbing 
object. 
the light of a beast of burden—an ox, or a horse, 
that was valued in accordance t« its usefulness. 
She began to feel lonely and infinitely unhappy. 
Not a soul to speak with, not a book or a newspa- 
per to read; bondage only, an everlasting, joyless 
bondage. 

Sometimes she might be seen with a milk- pail 
or some other article of the kind in her hand, and 
with an absent-minded look, sitting on the slope 
in front of the house, gazing at the setting sun. 
The whole glory of the summer evening was spread 
over the prairie, the luxuriant, knee-high, green 
grass waved in the gentle breeze, poppies and 
flame-red lilies strutted and flaunted their gor- 
geous beauty amid all the green splendor, little 
birds sat rocking themselves on the stalks, and 
heaven and earth were wrapped in a mantle of 
soft, gleaming colors. How charming it 
And yet Emma saw none of this loveliness, which 
had once so captivated her. She was thinking of 
her mother’s comfortable family sitting-room at 
home in Norway. She could see the old lady sit- 
ting there, with her knitting and her spectacles. 
She thought of the dreams of her childhood, of 
the high school, with its poetry and its singing; 
it was there she had learned to sing ‘* I have borne 
the lark’s own pinions ”—and she burst into tears, 
into a violent, bitter fit of weeping, and it seemed 
to her that it was a terrible thing to live. 


' 
yas. 


III. 


The rude shelter of mud had vanished; even the 
log house, its successor, had disappeared, and in 
its place stood now a well-built farm house, with 
stableand barn. The wild prairie was transformed 
into undulating wheat and corn fields; it was now 
well peopied, chiefly with Norwegians. A school- 
house had been erected, and the services of a 
Norwegian priest engaged. 

Emma’s husband was tle first settler in the 
place, and, consequently, the most prominent; he 

yas appointed vestryman, and he became the 
priest’s right-hand man. 


Emma saw that she was viewed quite in 


Ola was flattered by | 
this confidence, and he attached himself ardently | 
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to the priest. His native shrewdness soon led 
him to discover that the priest was a man he 
could use, there was such an air of command 
about him, and he adhered so rigidly to authority 
and to the “‘pure doctrine.” It was especially 
pleasing to Ola that the priest had so much to say 
in his sermons about woman’s proper subjection to 
her husband, and that his preaching was full of 
warnings against the revolutionary spirit of the 
times, which strove to distort the Lord’s revealed 
word, and make woman man’s equal. 

‘*A true woman will choose no other position 
than the humble one under her husband’s rule, 
because it satisfies her soul’s need, and because it 
is well pleasing unto the Lord,” said the priest. 

Emma listened once to such a sermon, and she 
knew just what she had to expect from that quar- 
ter. She had looked forward with so much pleas- 
ure to the coming of the priest, it would be such 
a good thing to have an educated person to talk 
with, she thought, and this was what she had 
gained by it. She saw that the priest was more 
attracted to her husband’s society than to hers, 
probably because he could do what he pleased with 
Ola. So she remained silent. 

Her sole consolation was that her children at 
least would have an opportunity to learn some- 
thing, now that there was acommon school in the 
neighborhood. But one day her husband came 
home and told her that the children must be 
taken out of school, because they learned nothing 
but mischief there, they would only become 
heathens there, the priest had said so. They 
were going to see about getting a Norwegian 
school started, where the children could learn the 
catechism and Bible history, and evidences of 
christianity, as they did in the old country. 
Emma knew that it would be useless to protest. 
Now the children would be neglected and run 
wild, as before, for she knew very well that it 
would be long before there was any agreement 
about this Norwegian school. Had she only had 
time she would have taught the children herself; 
but alas! she never had a minute’s breathing- 
space. Weeping, she took their English books 
and put them away inachest. Occasionally she 
stole a moment from her work to bring them 
forth and spell with the children, but every time 
her husband or the priest appeared, the books 
had to be hidden again in the loft. 

Winter was approaching; the first snow-storm 
was expected. One evening Ola stayed away 
from home later than usual. Dark, menacing 
clouds had gathered in the horizon; from afar off 
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there might be heard a sound as of the hollow 
roar of the storm-monster that was coming to de- 
mand its prey. 
the window after her husband, and then fastened 
the doors, for the storm was already beginning to 
shake the house. Finally she heard the approach 
of human beings outside, and the sound of a 
horse’s hoof. She set the door ajar; there stood 
Ola, holding a horse by the bridle with one hand, 
while the other had grasped the arm of a lady. 
He planted his back against the wind in order to 
protect her. When he saw Emma’s face in the 
crack of the door, he shouted out to her with the 
full power of his lungs: 

**See to this lady until I have tied her horse 
under shelter and propped up the house with 
some planks.” 

Emma drew in the terrified and trembling 
lady, and Ola disappeared behind the house. The 
lady sank down on achair by the stove, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she com- 
manded words to tell that she was on her way to 
visit a brother, who owned a farm about twelve 
miles to the west. She had been overtaken by 
the storm in the midst of the prairie and would 
certainly have perished had not Emma’s husband 
been in the vicinity and heard her cry for help. 
Her buggy had been overturned by the wind and 
one wheel crushed. Ola had uuharnessed the 
horse, and rather carried than led her forward. 
She could not say enough in praise of his prompt 
and valuable assistance, and of his strength. In 
a short time Ola himself came in. 

‘You have seen to the cattle for the night, I 
suppose?” asked he, in gruff, hasty tones. 

‘‘T have not come so far with my work,” an- 
swered Emma, gently; “besides, it is not time 
yet.” 

“But do not you see that a snow-storm is gath- 
ering, woman?—it is likely to last a day or two. 
Hurry out before it is too late.” 

“If you would only help 
through sooner,” said Emma, 

‘Help you? Upon my soul, I have all that I 
can do to prop up the house, so that you and the 


me, we could get 


children shall have shelter over your heads to- | 


night.” 

With these words he disappeared, and Emma 
hastily took up her milk pails, asked the stranger 
to excuse her and to fasten the door after her. 
The stranger heeded her request, then sat down by 
the stove again, let her eyes wander round her new 
place of refuge, and now discovered the heads of 
three or four frightened children peeping out of 





Emma peered anxiously out of | 
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their several beds and from behind the corner 
cupboard. The smallest of them began to scream 
aloud and was hushed by one of the older children 
that was lying in the same bed with it. The lady 
was just about going to them when she heard a 
violent thump against the door and a feeble cry. 
She looked out of the window. Emma lay in front 
of the door ina swoon, with her pails in her hand. 
The wind had blown her back before she could 
reach the stable. 

The lady opened the door, the storm rushed 
howling in, and everything that was loose in the 
room was sent whirling round, the dishes tumbled 
down from the dresser, the pots from the stove, 
The 


lady succeeded in dragging in the unconscious 


and the children ran about wildly screaming. 


form, but to get the door closed again was impos- 
sible. She shouted for help, but the howling 
wind mockingly rose above the sound of her voice 
and rendered all her exertions vain. At last Ola 


appeared. He was compelled to get down on his 
hands and knees and creep in order not to be 
blown away. 


‘* For heaven’s sake, shut the door!” he shouted, 
before he had reached it. 

*T cannot!” cried the lady, in tones of despair, 
as she worked and worked with her unpracticed 
hands. 

Then Ola took hold. 
while the storm was taking breath, and with one 
bound the door was closed, the bolt secured. 

‘“* And now the window shutters!”’ cried he. 

‘* But look at her!” exclaimed the lady, point- 
ing to Emma, who still lay on the floor, with her 


He watched his chance, 


pails convulsively grasped in her hands. 

‘* Let her lie there. We must first do what we 
can to preserve life,” answered the man, and set 
to work at once at the windows. 

Soon the room was as dark as the grave, the 
lamp was lighted, and those within doors only sat 
and waited for something to happen. Ola had 
picked Emma up, and the lady had bathed her 
temples with vinegar and water and washed a 
wound in her head, from which blood was flow- 
ing. 

** Did you feed the cows 
that met her ear as she opened her eyes. 

“No!” she answered feebly. 

!” burst out Ola, and fairly tore 


93 


> were the first words 


“The deuce! 
his hair. 

Several times he placed his hand on the door- 
knob, hesitating whether he should attempt to get 
to the stable; but, no—it was a matter of life and 
death—and even if he were able to reach it, he 
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certainly could not get back again. He was forced 
to give it up, and let the matter rest. The storm 
increased. ‘The windows rattled and the house 
shook and creaked and groaned in all its joints. 
So dense a fall of snow had set in, that nothing 
could be seen outside but a white, lashing fog that 
came whirling down from heaven to earth and en- 
veloped all surrounding objects. 

“God help all those who are out of doors!” 
sighed Emma. 

‘*God help all those who are in the house as 
well!” replied Ola. ‘*Up with the cellar trap 
door, let us take the children into the cellar!” 

They moved some wooden benches and bed- 
clothes down into the cellar, and then carried the 
children down. In that damp hole, with its sti- 
fling smell of all kinds of eatables, it was at least 
safer; not nearly so much of the wind’s piercing 
shrieks could be heard as above, not nearly so 
much felt of the shocks that seemed to lift the 
house from its very foundation, and put it back 
again in its place. They sat pressed close together 
down there, and listened and listened. No one 
was able to speak a word about anything else than 
the storm. Whenever they heard one or another 
unusual crash they wondered if it could be the 
stable that had fallen, or the hay-stacks, or some- 
thing in the neighboring farm. ‘The children 
Ola was obliged to 
steal cautiously up the steps and bring some down. 
They dared not kindle a fire lest some flames 
should go up the chimney or sparks fly round and 
ignite somewhere. 

For twenty-four hours they remained thus in 
the cellar. The children passed the time partly 
stretched on the benches, and partly cuddled in 
mamma’s lap. Then it seemed as though the 
storm had abated enough for them to venture into 
the room above, without running any risk, and 
prepare a warm meal. No one could tell whether 
it were day or night, for it was dark all the time, 
and it was still impossible to venture outside. 
The doors were quite snowed up, and the white 
whirling drift still continued so that neither paths 
nor road were visible. Between the gusts of wind 
the piteous groans of the frightened and hungry 
animals in the stable could be heard. 


screamed for water and food. 


Each time 
these were audible a quiver ran through Ola’s en- 
tire body, he started up, restlessly paced the floor, 
and muttered low curses. More than once he 
tried to get out, but each time he was obliged to 


give it up. 
They had already entered on the third day, and 
the snow still came whirling down just as dense 
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and white as at first, the inexorable howling of 
the storm was still heard. The water supply was 
exhausted, but they broke a hole in the pane and 
took snow from outside. The shutters had been 
removed, so that they saw how the snow was 
heaped up round the house like a protecting ram- 
part, completely burying it. Finally, on the fourth 
day all became still and the sky cleared. But how 
should they get out? They were obliged to force 
open the doors, and with ax, spade and pick make 
an underground tunnel in the direction of the 
stable and cow sheds. 

Ola worked feverishly and the others helped 
him; but it seemed as though it were decreed that 
he should be destroyed this time. Not until the 
evening of the fifth day did he reach his goal. 
The door opened from the inside outward; it was 
impossible to get in that way. Ola was obliged to 
climb up on the roof, cut an opening there and let 
himself down through it with arope. It was most 
alarmingly silent within. 

The lady and Emma had returned to the house 
to look after the children and prepare some warm 
drink for the cattle. Suddenly Ola appeared, as 
pale as death, his nostrils quivered, his lips were 
white, and there was actually foam in the corners 
of his mouth. His eyes flashed with a dangerous 
light, his right hand was clenched, and as he ap- 
proached his wife, she was seized with a sudden 
fear that he was about to kill her. 

“‘Four cows have fallen down dead in their 
stalls, the rest are just about breathing their last, 
and all through your fault alone, you worthless 
city dawdler! ” 

There he raised his clenched fist. 

**Ola!” she shrieked, and stretched out both 
hands to ward off the threatened danger. 

The blow fell with such force that she was cast 
down on her knees. And no sooner had the first 
blow fallen than it seemed as though a barrier had 
been broken away, there came a perfect shower of 
blows, and the oftener Olastruck the more enraged 
he became. The strange lady flung herself between 
them and tried to drag him off. 

‘« For heaven’s sake! are you mad, man? 
will murder her!” she cried. 

Ola cast the stranger aside as he might a glove, 
and roared: 

‘*Go away, I say! Go away! Mind your own 
business, or by God, you shall be served in the 
same way.” 

He seized Emma by her hair braids, dragged 
her across the floor and kicked her through the 
' open door, 


You 
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‘“There now! Go see what you can do to put 
life into your cattle!” shouted he, then tearing 
his hair he wailed: ‘‘ Ruined! Impoverished! 
All the grain and the hay-stacks whirled away!” 

Here he burst into a violent fit of weeping, 
hastened out of the other door and did not show 
himself again the whole day. 

The stranger stood for a moment as one petri- 
fied, then she hastened out, took the poor bruised 
mortal that lay at the door, drew her into the 
house, bathed her swollen and blood-stained face 
and got her to bed. She did not know whether 
Emma was in her senses or not, for she only lay 
there and groaned, ‘‘ Let me die! Let me die!” 

The strange lady was seized with such pity for 
the poor woman that she would have given any- 
thing in the world to alleviate her sufferings. 
Weeping she laid her head on Emma’s pillow, in 
her arm, and stroked her cheek. 
up at once a silent comprehension between them, 
an intimate heart-friendship, without a word 
being spoken. The stranger’s delicate, discreet 
care did Emma wonderful good, for it made her 
feel that here at last was some one who could and 
would understand her. 

Emma remained in bed several days. The 
lady had mounted guard over her, and did not 


There sprang 


stir from her bedside. She kept continually 
changing the wet cloths on her swollen cheeks 


and lips. Emma endeavored several times to 
speak, but it gave her too much pain, and so she 
merely gazed on the stranger with eyes full of 
gratitude and warmly pressed her hand. 

Ola sneaked around half ashamed, and _ yet 
with his heart full of suppressed wrath. He 
looked more than once at the bed, where Emma 
lay, but he dared neither do nor say a single 
thing, as long as the strange lady sat there as his 
wife’s guardian angel. He had in all silence 
engaged a woman to do the work of the house for 
the time being. 

Finally the day came when Emma and her new 
friend could speak frankly together. It was the 
stringer who first broke the silence; she saw 
plainly that it was what Emma was longing for. 

“Ts it long since matters have been thus with 
you?” asked she, in a whisper, and gazing at 
Emma with loving eyes. 

“Tt is the first time he has laid hands on me, 
but it will not be the last,” replied Emma. 

‘* But why, then, do you continue to live with 
him?” asked the lady. 

Emma lay gazing into vacancy with an absent- 
minded look. 
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“Where could I go?” she whispered. 
** Have you no relatives or friends in this part 
of the country?” 
‘TI have a brother in Minneapolis, but I have 
not seen him since he came to America.” 
‘Then go to him at once. I could 
the world tolerate such treatment.” 
“Tolerate!” Emma repeated with a bitter 
‘* Ask the priest.” 


never in 


stile. 

“The priest?” 

**He says: You must bear your cross and be 
silent.” 

**But he does not defend abuses, does he?” 

“*T don’t know, but it is probably such treat- 
ment that he calls christian.” 

The lady stared in surprise at Emma. She did 
not meet her look, but she had an expression of 
hate around her mouth, that made the lady quite 
anxious. After a pause she continued the con- 
versation. 

** But how could you,” she said, ‘‘who seem to 
be an educated woman, take such a husband? Ah, 
excuse me, my question was abrupt, but I want so 
very much to do something for you.” — 

Tears came into Emma’s eyes. 

** You may believe me, he was handsome,” said 
she, ‘‘and kind. And in that age "a 

And now Emma, amid sobs and tears, told the 
whole story of her life. There was a marvelous 
tenderness in her voice and eloquence in her speech 
when she portrayed the happy days of her youth 
at home with her mother in the charming valley 
of Norway. The stranger just sat and listened, 
from time to time stroking the sick woman’s hand 
that lay on the coverlet. And then Emma 
described her life out on the prairie until the 
present day. 

“Poor, poor woman,” was all that the lady 
could say. ‘I should have been dead long since.” 

‘And yet he does not mean to be cruel,” 
began Emma again; ‘‘he simply does not know 
any better. He does not understand how wear- 
ing the care is of keeping the house clean and in 
order, especially when the children are screaming 
and pulling at me and quarreling all round me. 
Still I could bear it if he only would not be so 
hard on me every time I have an infant. 
you, I have been lying so weak, it seemed as 
though I could not stir. I have felt as though 
completely shattered in every joint and limb, and 
yet he has driven me out of bed on the third day 
and compelled me to do a full day’s work. I have 
tottered and could scarcely drag myself round 
with the heavy water pails, and yet I was forced to 
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tend the cattle and lift all the heavy things about 
the house. You cannot imagine how it has weak- 
ened me. And when I have begged him for 
mercy, and told him I was unable to do any 
more, he has answered: ‘I never saw my mother 
do otherwise than get up the third day, and that 
without a murmur, but you city people make such 
a parade of an affair of the kind, and take this 
opportunity to indulge your lazy notions. We 
farmers have no means for such things.’ ” 

“The blackguard!” exclaimed the lady. 

“He does not know how cruel he is,” replied 
Emma, “believe me, I am sure he does not. And 
if I had only had a human being to speak with— 
some one who could understand me—it would not 
have been so bad. But the farmers’ wives here 
are accustomed to such a state of bondage from 
the old days in Norway, and they do not think 
that life can be otherwise, for this world, you 
know, is a vale of tears.” 
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‘“My God! I feel how lonely you have been!” | 


“If I had only had a book, I, who have always 
been so fond of reading. But will you believe 


me, I have not had a book in my hand except the | 


Bible and the hymn book since I came to America, 
unless I would count the children’s A, B, C books.” 

«Ts it possible?” 

‘‘In the first years I did not miss them so 
much, either, everything was so new, and we lit- 
erally never had any time for reading—there was 
always something to break, or clear, or build, 
and work seemed like a pastime, I was so well 
and strong. It is the children, the blessed little 
creatures, that have stolen my vitality from me.” 

‘‘But here, in this country that is teeming 


with newspapers and magazines and book-agents; 


have none of them strayed up to the prairie?” 

‘*We are not allowed to read English, you see. 
Warnings are given from the pulpit against the 
American periodicals and newspapers, which we 
are told are the vehicles of free-thinkers, and I 
have never had a cent at my command for such 
purposes. We are guarded like stupid cattle by 
our priests, who keep a strict watch over our read- 
ing, even over our expressions of opinion.” 

‘And is it the Lutheran doctrine that the 
priests are so fearful of having lost?” asked the 
lady. 

“* Yes, that is it, and yet it is not exactly that, 


either, for we are blessed with so many different 


Lutheran societies. 


five, each of whose adherents accuse the others of 
heresy.” 
“ But will not the common schools of them- 


We Norsemen alone have | 
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ness?” 

‘“The common schools? if we only were al- 
lowed to use them.” 

‘* Allowed to use them?” repeated the lady in 
amazement. 

“«Exactly so—the priests force us to take the 
children out of school, as our priest has done with 
my children.” Emma began to weep again at 
this thought. 

‘**T assure you,” she continued, ‘‘ there are tall 
boys of twenty years of age, born and bred in this 
country, who nevertheless do net understand one 
word of English, who do not know how to behave 
themselves when they come into contact with peo- 
ple.” The strange lady sat musing for a while in 
silence. 

‘*T thank you,” she said presently, ‘‘for what 
you have told me. I had no idea of such a state 
of affairs. But to return to yourself, it seems to 
me that women must themselves be partly to 
blame for the oppression under which they suf- 
fer.” 

‘* How so?” 

‘* Because they tolerate it, because they do not 
oppose it.” 

Emma shook her head. 
tle of our condition. 
only grow worse.” 

‘‘T wonder. Try it—leave him!” 

*¢ And the children?” 

‘* He is not cruel to the children, is he?” 

““No; except that he uses them for work as 
much as possible.” 

** Work is good for them.” 

“* But how could I getaway? I have no money.” 

The stranger drew forth her pocket-book, and 
laid a ten dollar bill on the bed. 

‘*T will not offer you money for the hospitality 
you have shown me during the days of horror we 
have passed together, for I see that it would 
offend you, but if you will accept the help I now 
offer you toward this object, you will do me a 
favor. It will be enough to take you to your 
brother in Minneapolis.” 

Emma bowed forward and kissed the lady’s 
hand. 

“If I do not use the money, I shall send it 
back,” she whispered; ‘‘ but at all events I shall 
wait as long as possible.” 

Some one took hold of the door at that mo- 
ment. Emma’s hand closed hurriedly over the 


‘*You know very lit- 
If we should try, it would 


ten dollar bill she held between her fingers, for it 
He seemed to have 


was Ola that was coming in. 
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formed a resolution, for he walked straight to the kissed her on cheek and brow, and whispered 


bed. 

‘Ts it your intention to lie here all the year 
round?” asked he. 

The strange lady looked up. 

‘*Tf you will treat your wife like a beast of bur- 
den,” said she calmly, ‘‘ you should be careful not 
to beat her so that you render her unfit for work.” 

Ola looked at Emma in astonishment, but 
Emma closed her eyes. Then he stared at the 
strange lady, who, meanwhile, did not by any 
means allow herself to become disconcerted. 
Such words had never before been heard in Ola’s 
house. 

“If I were you,” continued the lady, ‘‘ I should 
feel as much ashamed as a dog, and on my knees 
I would beg her pardon. If I were in Her place, I 
should not remain one moment beneath your roof, 
I can assure you of that! No American woman 
would do so, let me tell you.” 

“No; I can readily believe that,” replied Ola; 
**but thank God! we are still Norwegians.” 

“*You should be ashamed of yourself, great 
strong man that you are, to expend your strength 
on a defenseless woman, who is the mother of your 
children, and whose life is sacrificed to you into 
the bargain,” added the lady. 

Ola gave his head an angry and an impatient 
toss and went out. Presently he appeared at the 
front door with the lady’s horse harnessed to a 
long sledge. 

‘“The conveyance is ready,” said he, as he 
stepped into the room. ‘‘ Your horse has suffered 
no injury. He has eaten his fill from my hay- 
stack, and has been better off than we, and your 
brother, I think, will be more inclined to listen to 
American sermous than I am.” 

“Do not leave me! He will kill me,” sud- 
denly burst out Emma, in great distress of mind, 
and half starting up in the bed. 

“You do not mean what you say, Emma,” 
said Ola, rather abashed. 

**No, I shall not go until you promise me not 
to touch her,” said the lady, turning to Ola, and 
all ready to put herself on the defensive. 

Ola laughed. 

“It would not be a very difficult thing, I sup- 
pose, to carry you out to the sledge,” said he, con- 
temptuously: ‘still I am perfectly willing to 
promise. I was rougher than I meant to be, but 
I was angry, and women must be made to obey. 
There shall be but one will in my house.” 

The strange lady now put on her traveling 
wraps, Then throwing herself across Emma, she 


something in her ear. 

“*T shall come in again before I drive away,” 
were her last words. 

“We shall not agree about that,” muttered Ola, 
as he went out of the house with the lady, and 
showed her the way she must drive. 

(To be continued.) 


A SLIP OF THE PEN. 





At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, in 
Copenhagen, last summer—Stockholm declined to 
receive the assembly, afraid that it might intro- 
duce religious contrabands in the country—Dr. 


| Schaff, of New York, delivered the opening speech. 





Many Americans know that Dr. Schaff is a very 
fine speaker,—clear, pithy, convincing, always 
interesting on account of the immense range of 
his knowledge, and always easy to follow on acount 
of his perfect mastership of the materials and on 
account of the uprightness and simplicity of the 
spiritual personality. But, what not all the Doc- 
tor’s American friends know, when he speaks in 
his mother-tongue, German, a new charm is added 
to his eloquence. The faintest shades of emotion 
find their full expression, and over the whole is 
diffused an indescribable elegance—that elegance 
which unconsciously and involuntarily, but always 
and with necessity, follows high culture. Dr. 
Schaff spoke in German, and he simply fascinated 
the immense audience. ‘Then occurred, what we 
in want of a better expression, will call a slip of 
the pen. 

The Doctor came directly from a visit to Ber- 
lin and, probably, directly from an audience with 
the Emperor William. Naturally enough, he 
happened, in the course of his speech, to make 
some strong, pathetic remarks on the edifying 
piety of that old man, but there at once became 
singularly still in the hall. The Danes looked 
toward the floor, the French rose and left, the 
English and Americans wondered. The great 
mishap was, first that to those who know nothing 
of the Emperor but the historical outline of his 
life—that outline seems to form an absolute con- 
trast to the ideal of Christian piety; next, that 
those who know a little more of the character v. 
the Emperor, though without having any personal 
impression of him, cannot help feeling a kind of 
aversion to that piety which actually forms an 


| element of his spiritual personality. 


Wars carried on on an immense scale, with the 
sacrifice of more than a million of human lives, 
and for purposes which, to say the least of them, 
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lie entirely outside of the sphere of morality; pro- 


vinces torn by sheer superiority of physical force 
from countries to which they belonged by nature, 
by historical right, by the moral sympathy of their 
inhabitants, and held by the grasp of a revolting 
tyranny for purposes which morality absolutely 
condemns: that is the life of Emperor William, 
such as history paints it and must paint it. But 
such a life cannot escape assuming a very doubt- 
ful aspect at a time, when it has fairly begun to 
dawn upon Christendom, that wars must be done 
away with or reduced to a minimum, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of Christ. Still 
worse, however: by degrees as it becomes possible 
to peep behind the curtain, it becomes more and 
more evident that those wars stand in the most 
intimate connections with the piet¥ of the man, 
just as the burning of the one hundred heretics 
at the marriage feast of Philipp II. was an act of 
his piety. Frederick William IV. of Prussia, the 
elder brother and the predecessor of the present 
emperor, was also a very pious man. Bunsen 
hailed his accession to the throne with a fulsome 
enthusiasm which reminds one of Madame de 
Kriidener’s exclamation to Alexander I. after the 
review of the allied army outside the walls of 
Paris: ‘‘ This has made me think of the second 
advent of Christ.” 
caine, Bunsen felt grievously disappointed and, 
indeed, the publication of his memoirs and of the 
correspondence of Frederick William IV. has un- 
covered an almost disgusting 
latter. His piety was nothing but the grossest 
egotism. The kingship of God’s grace, the vanity 
of the Lord’s anointed, the delusion of being God’s 
right hand on earth, his vice-regent, formed the 
innermost kernel of that piety, its sole vital point, 


Nevertheless, before the end | 


portrait of the | 


und thus it came to pa3s that the most modest de- | 
mands of political freedom sounded in that man’s | 


ear like blasphemy. 
small traits which prove that the Emperor William 
is his brother’s brother, and it is with open aver- 
sion that people see such dangerous ideas blossom 
out in pious unction. 


A LETTER. 





To the Editor of SCANDINAVIA: 


Dear Sir,—In the “‘ Notes and News” of your 
last number you say of a young lady whose voice 
and musical accomplishments have roused great 
expectations, that she probably will be the suc- 
cessor of Nilsson and Patti. Permit me to say, 
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But there are a thousand 


that she probably will not, for the reason that 
there probably will be no succession at all. 

When I was young, the dancer—not the singer— 
had the day. That fashion began about 1780, with 
the Vestri, and it reached its point of culmina- 
tion about 1830, with Lucilie Grahn and Fanny 
Elssler. Then the fabric broke down all at once. 
Lola Montez abandoned the toe and married a 
Bavarian king. Pepita, who danced her £7 Ole 
with the eyes rather than with the feet, made her 
last exhibitions in smal] country towns where peo- 
ple crowded together around her not so much on 
account of the beauty of her art as on account of 
the indecency of her costume. And now it would 
be absolutely impossible for a dancer to make one 
hundred guineas a night, even though she would 
kick a million pirouettes per second and dance a 
pas des deux alone. 

The singer fashion came next. It began in 
the second or third decade of the present century, 
with Catalani and Malibran, and it culminated 
with Jenny Lind, more especially with her visit to 
America. What we now witness is simply the last 
flickering flames of a dying enthusiasm fanned 
into fitful life by the artifices of shrewd managers. 
Christina Nilsson, who is a lady of dignity and 
common sense, understands the situation very 
well, and is going to found a singing academy 
and devote herself to teaching. Patti, who is 
smarter than the smartest, also understands the 
situation, and is just now squeezing the lemon so 
the kernels spurt down into the cup. But they 
will have no successors. ‘Ten years from to-day 
ten Pattis in the same opera will not be able to 
fill the house, unless a decent seat can be got for 
a decent dollar, and no extraordinary amount of 
enthusiasm is either expected or demanded. 

The reason is simply this: in the peculiar strir g 
of phenomena, indicated above, one folly seems per- 
petually to be treading on the heels of another, with 
no other result than furnishing striking evidences 
of the levity of human nature and the vanity of 
modern civilization. There is, nevertheless, some- 
thing more init. There is a natural law at work 
here, a law of progress, full of deep significance 
and capable of demonstration, though easily over- 
looked and, as it would seem, also easily eluded, 
at least for a time. What with Lucilie Grahn 
and Jenny Lind was the conquest of genius, a 
true revelation of something truly divine, became 
with the very next generation a simple object of 
imitation, the plain problem of education; and 
when we now—in a certain sense of the word— 
have no Lucilie Grahn or Jenny Lind, it is 
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simply because we have had them and need | 


them no more; because we now have schools | 
in which every dancer or singer is taught to do | 


by conscious methods that which formerly could be 
done only by inspired intuition; because we now 
demand that every dancer or singer shall be a 
Lucilie Grahn or a Jenny Lind, ete. It is, in- 
deed, the true meaning of all education: to make 
the conquest of the individual genius the property 
of the mass; to make the individual revelation of 
the divine, part and parcel of human nature in 
general; to adieu! Yours truly, 
Dr. TILBurRY. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Jonas Liz is publishing a new novel, Lorden (‘the 
Lord ”’). 

TuE first Swedish lodge of Odd Fellows was recently 
instituted at Malm, and named ‘“‘ Scania.” 

ALEXANDER KJELLAND has just published a novel, 
“Fortuna,” a sequel to his novel, ‘‘ Poison.” 

THE Norwegian Central Railway pays a 6} per cent divi- 
dend for the last fiscal year to its shareholders. 

Ava. STRINDBERG is adding a new book, ‘‘ The Island 
of Happiness,” to his already published novels. 

OvivE Muss1n, the violinist, who won such success in 
Boston last season, recently made a sensation in Denmark. 

P. Cur. AsBJORNSON, the excellent Norwegian author, 
has finished a small volume of illustrated Norse Folke- 
Eventyr. 

THE young and radical Danish author, Karl Gjellerup, 
has offered a drama, Brunhild, to the National theatre at 
Copenhagen. 

THE cattle export from Jutland to the English market 
has for some time been ina state of stagnation, on account 
of low prices. 

CHRISTIANIA has erected a bust of the talented com- 
poser of Norwegian songs, Kjerulf, in the square of the 
Royal Palace. 

JOHAN SVERDRUP, the Norwegian premier, recommends 
to have a chair in Norse dialect, ‘‘ Zandsmaalet,” created 
at the university. 

GRIEG, the composer, has passed the summer in Bergen 
near the home of Ole Bull. He has some important new 
works under way. 

Heavy losses in the Spanish trade have been the cause 
of the bankruptcy of several large fish exporting firms of 
Christiania, Norway. 

STRINDBERG’s Lyckopers resa, a realistic comedy, is pub- 
lished in an excellent French translation, and will probably 
be produced on the Parisian stage. 

Tue first castle at Copenhagen was built by Axel Hvide, 
‘« White,” later ‘‘ Bishop Absalon, of Sealand,” in 1168, as 
a keep against the pirate Vends of Pomerania. 

Tue Stockholm theaters are honoring the Holberg 
anniversary by producing ‘‘ Erasmus Montanus” and ‘‘ den 
Politiske Kandestéber ” (State-monger). 
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‘A Visrr” of Dr. Edv. Brandes has been placed on the 
boards of ‘‘ Nya Teatern” in Stockholm. The leading lady 
character was sustained by Fru Hwasser. 

Dr. GeorG Branpes, the celebrated Danish critic, 


| intends to commence a lecturing tour through Germany 





| and Austria and as far as Warsaw, Poland. 


A TRANSLATION of Charlotte Edgrén’s drama, ‘‘ Sanna 
Qvinnor” (True Women), is at present being published in 
the English monthly magazine, Our Corner. 

TueE Good Templars are very active in nearly all parts 
of Sweden at present, and blue ribbons, the emblem of the 
order, are to be seen in the streets everywhere. 

A. F. REGNELL, M.D., who lately died at Caldas, Bra- 
zil, has left large donations to the University of Upsala and 
to other scientific institutions in his native country. 

Ir is acontinuous complaint from Finland that the there 
stationed Russian soldiers live from uninterrupted stealing 
of food, clothing, wood, and nearly everything else. 

THE government of Finland is now said to have resolved 
upon the introduction of the metrical system. The Landt- 
dag recommended this measure in its session 1864-65. 

A WEIRD, thrilling story, ‘‘The Second Sighted, or 
Pictures of Nordland,” by Jonas Lie, is found in the 
Chicago Weekly Magazine, translated by Car] Larsen. 

THE new religio-political paper which is being started in 
Sweden is said to have been promised for five years a yearly 
subsidy of twenty thousand crowns by Queen Sophia. 

HENRIK IBsEN, the Norwegian poet, was among the 
courageous assistants of the sick during the cholera at the 
town of Tolespino, in Italy, where he at present lives. 

Pror. ScntBeELerR, the Norwegian botanist, explains 
that thesun of the South gives sweetness, but the light of the 
long days in the North aroma to fruits and vegetables. 

CuristiANia Morgenbladet gives credit to a rumor, 
stating that the Crown-prince will be appointed permanent 
Viceroy of Norway and commander-in-chief of the Nor- 
wegian army. , 

THE Swedish party of the Centre has subscribed 300,000 
kroner to a new daily paper, being dissatisfied with Afton- 
biadet and Stockholm Dagblad; the first number appeared 
on the 1st of December. 

De SanNnA SysTRARNAS KivpB, ‘‘ the club of the true 
sisters,” is the name of a lately organized ladies society in 
Stockholm, having for its object the promotion of teetotalism 
and the emancipation of their sex. 

THE renowned magazine, Deutsche Rundschau, will pub- 
lish two stories from Strindberg’s confiscated book, ‘‘ To be 
Married.” The entire work is already translated into French 
and published by a Parisian firm. 

AN edition de luxe of Svend Grundtvig’s old ballads, 
‘Danske Keempeviser,” has lately been published in Den- 
mark, with illustrations by Lorenz Frohlich, well known in 
America through his pictures from baby life. 

Tue Norwegian sculptor, Sinding, is engaged on a re- 
production of Freund’s Ragnarok-frieze which was ruined 
by the Christiansborg fire. The wealthy Danish brewer, 
Jacobsen jun., has volunteered to defray the expenses. 

Mus. DE RoepstorFF, the devoted wife and co-laborer 
of F. A. de Roepstorff, deceased, has issued the works of 
her husband, comprising: 1. A Dictionary of the Nancowry 
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Dialect of the Nicobarese language; 2. The Gospel of 
Matthew in Nicobarese, with critical notes. Roepstorff was 
a young Dane who was murdered by a mutinous Sepoy 
while serving as English governor on the Adaman islands. 


Tue first official art exhibition in Norway was recently . 


inaugurated by King Oscar. The distinguished artist, Mr. 
Arbo, is president of the exposition committee. Eighty 
national painters and fifteen sculptors are fairly represented. 


CoNsTRUCTION of new railways seems to be part of the 


rram of the new Norwegian government. A railway | , ; : 
a 7 , y | Norway, a peculiar export is carried on by a merchant, 


connecting Christiania in the southeast with Bergen on the 
western coast seems to be one of the mo:t important proj-' 
ects. 

Mr. Turveson, a Swedish engineer, who has been in 
the employ of the Brazilian government for a number 
of years, and constructed railroads in that country, is at 
present visiting Sweden as an official commissioner of emi- 
gration for that country. 

Sornus ScHANDORPH, an author of the young naturalistic 
Danish school, has published a new and popular novel, 
‘‘Skovfogedbirnene” (The Children of the Forrester). It 
is of the realistic stamp, sappy, Coarse-witted and with a 
slight touch of melodramatic propensities. 


Tuer Danish accounts for 1883-84 show an income 
amounting to fifty-six and one third milliongand about fifty 
millions expenses, or a nominal surplus of more than six 
million crowns. The manner in whfch the budget is fig- 
ured makes the actual surplus still larger. 


THREE thousand workingmen and women in Copen- 
hagen are now enlisted in the evening schools founded by 
the Students Society, Studenter Samfundct, and free instruc- 
tion is given in all the ordinary branches of school educa- 
tion, also including English, German, and French. 


THE question about workingmen’s insurance is by the 
Swedish government subjected to an investigation by a 
committee, amongst whose members are Gov. Hederstjerna, 
late minister of interior, L. O. Smith, the brandy king and 
social reformer, A. Hedin, and Prof. Mittag-Leftler. 


ProFEssor PuHIsTer, the nestor of Danish comedians, 
who retired from theatrical life more than ten years ago, 
has volunteered his assistance at the Holberg festival on the 
3d of December, appearing in his old favorite character, as 
Oldfux in Den Stundeslése, his wife taking the rdle of Per- 
nille, 

THE radical elections of Stockholm were, by the gov- 
ernor-general of the city, declared invalid, because five 
foreigners have voted, notwithstanding that this practically 
can Only have affected the election of one candidate. The 
case has been appealed from the governor to the supreme 
court. 

THE astronomer, Prof. Gyldén, has finally declared him- 
self willing to remain in Stockholm. The University of 
Gottingen had made him a very tempting offer, but King 
Oscar interceded by donating fifteen thousand kroner to 
carry on the lectures on astronomy in accordance with the 
wishes of the scientist. 

BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON gives vent to his fiery temper 
in a letter to Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, respecting the 
criminal procedure against Strindberg. He brands the 
confiscation of ‘‘Giftas” as the worst of all literary scandals 
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in the Scandinavian countries, and heaps ridicule on the 
commissioned guardians of orthodox morality. 


Patt Maui Gazerre says: ‘‘ Bjorn Bjérnson, a son 
of the celebrated Norwegian poet, dramatist and patriot, 
has recently made an almost unparalleled sensation in 
Christiania by his performance of Shakspear@s Richard ITI. 
This young actor studied his art in the Meiningen company, 
with whom he appeared during their memorable season at 
Drury Lane.” 


From Vardi, situated at the extreme northern point of 


Nordvig. During the summer he had a great number of 
Lapps exhumed in Utsjok, Russian Lappmark, and sent 
their skeletons abroad. They are intended for museums 
and men of science, who gladly pay 100 or 150 kroner for 
each skeleton. 

‘‘Tue Liberal Upheaval of Norway” is the title of an 
interesting, instructive, very condensed article in the Chau- 
tauquan, by Bishop John F. Hurst. Of course only a 
foreigner could call this the most significant event in Scan- 
dinavia since 1814, forgetting the introduction of a free 
constitution in Denmark in 1848, and the later events in 
the controversy of this country with Germany. 


Tue ancient Scandinavian custom of funeral feasts 
(Gravél) has not yet become entirely obsolete. Trelleborg 
Avis, Skine, Sweden, brings an account of a sumptuous 
Gravél lasting for four days and nights. The relatives and 
friends of the deceased were invited the first and second 
days; the citizens in general came on the third day and 
partook of all the good dishes and liquors, while on the 
fourth day the leavings were relished by all the paupers of 
the town. 

At the first meeting of the Geographical Society of 
Copenhagen in this season Mr. H. V. Lund lectured over 
the knowledge of the Arabs to the North. He mentioned 
specially the description of the earth, by Edrisi in 1154, for 
King Roger II. of Sicily. Edrisi probably knew the 
North from the tales of the Normans. Mr. Lund explained 
‘‘Reslandah,” three days from Scotland, as Iceland, and 
‘the great Iceland,” one day farther away, as part of 
America 

At a recent diocesan church meeting at Christiania, the 
organization of the Norwegian church was discussed. 
Bishop Grimelund recommended congregational councils, 
general church conventions every five years, and an execu- 
tive committee functioning in the meantime. A layman 
strongly defended the legislative rights of parliament. The 
meeting adopted at last a motion of Profes-or Gisle John- 
son next year to have a general church convention to pre- 
pare the whole question. 


A. D. JORGENSEN, the archivist of the kingdom, de- 
livered after the great fire of the castle at Copenhagen, in 
the Student’s Union, an’interesting historical lecture. The 
beautiful castle of Frederiksborg represented the kingdom 
in the period of the gentry; the king lived there as the first 
squire of the country. The burned Christiansborg was in its 
whole arrangement a national expression for the purposes 
of the absolute monarchy. The present period had again 
other aims. The absolute monarchy of Christian VI. 
had also its great merits. The middle class and the com- 
merce was developed. A liberal tendency penetrated from 
Germany, and the violent time of reform under Struensee 
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was, in fact, preceded by a prolonged and very important 


movement. The literature originated with Holberg and 
his successors. 

THE project of a railway from Lulea in northern Sweden 
to the port of Ofoten at the Arctic Ocean, seems now at the 
point of being fealized. The road is to pass the richest iron 
mines in Europe, Gellivara and other mountains, where 
hundred of millions tons of magnetic iron ore are exposed 
on the surface in walls eight hundred and fifty feet high 
and with seventy per cent of iron. The owners of these 
mines have guaranteed a dividend. 

HoLGeR DRACHMANN, the lyric poet, is this winter de- 
voting his talents to the stage. A new play, ‘‘ The Luck of 
Arenzas” had a successful premiere lately at the National 
theatre, in Copenhagen, and before Christmas he will bring 
out a modern drama called ‘‘ Strict Masters.” In addition 
to these productions he makes announcement of a grand 
fairy comedy, ‘‘ Once upon a time ——,” which he expects 
to finish by next spring. The poet is now thirty-eight 
years of age. 

THE new book of Aug Strindberg, the radical Swedish 
author, ‘‘Giftas,” ‘‘ To be Married,” has been prohibited by 
the minister of justice on account of some remarks on the 
Lord’s supper. The official confiscation did, however, only 
increase the curiosity of the public to read the large number 
of already circulating copies. The publisher being indicted, 
Mr. Strindberg speedily returned home from Paris, and was 
at the depot in Stockholm received by a large crowd of 
ardent sympathizers. The jury acquitted him. 

THE marked and rather distressing dualism, which is so 
notable in all of Strindberg’s literary productions, has just 
received a severe rebuke by the eminent critic, Dr. G. 
Brandes, who says: ‘‘ It would indeed be a moment of gen. 
uine rejoicing to a reader of Strindberg if by opening the 
next work of the brilliant Swedish author, he should find 
a paragraph running like this: ‘The firm of Strindberg 
Rousseau is dissolved by mutual consent, and the business 
will henceforth be carried on by Strindberg alone.’” 

JOHAN SVERDRUP, the Norwegian premier, has, like a 
common citizen, written to the department of cult and 
instruction—recommeding a series of propositions of reform 
in the common schools: the extension of the time of in- 
struction, the introduction of new departments, such as 
history and social] science, the partial use of the popular dia- 
lect where this differs too much from the Norwegian liter- 
ary language, the better education of teachers, greater use of 
ladies as assistant teachers, and the introduction of inspect- 
ors for each county. 

At the German elections, the Danes in North-Sleswick, 
in the first district, this time gave their votes to Mr. Junggren, 
of Aabenraa. Mr. Junggren got most votes and will probably 
be finally elected by a new election between the two candi- 
dates who received the largest number of votes. The last rep- 
resentative was H. Lassen, of Lysabild, Alsen, who for years 
has been a trne spokesman in the German parliament and in 
the Prussian Landtag, for the Danish yeomen of old Sout Jut- 
land or Sleswick. Mr. Junggren believes, contrary to Mr. 
Lassen, that no true Dane can give his oath of allegiance 
to the German emperor. He will, therefore, never take his 
seat in the parliament, and his election will only be a con- 
tinued protest against the yoke of the hated foreigners. 
The late driving into exile of harmless persons and other 
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persecutions on the part of the German government, have 
again brought the radical protesting wing amongst the 
Danes in majority. In the second district, last time repre 
sented by the Dane, Gustav Johannsen, of Flensborg, this 
time the German candidate, Mr. Gottburgsen, obtained the 
majority. 

ENGLIsH literature is quite appreciated by the more in 
flligent classes in Sweden. Mr. Marion Crawford's tale, 
‘‘A Roman Singer,” is now appearing in the Stockholm 
Dagblad, and Besant’s pleasant story, ‘The Captain’s 
Room,” has lately appeared in Swedish. Of writers on 
religious subjects Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Spurgeon 
are most admired. Fuarrar’s work on ‘‘ Eternal Hope” has 
attracted much attention. But this is not all. The Swedish 
nation is the first among the Scandinavian people who have 
translated Herbert Spencer's great work, ‘‘ First Principles,” 
as well as his ‘‘Study of Sociology.” Buckle’s ‘‘ History 
of Civilization” has likewise been published in Swedish. 


Tue election of Grover Cleveland and Hendricks to the 
presidency and vice-presidency of the United States is said 
to be due to Harper’s Weekly; this paper which, to the great 
astonishment of the republican managers, procured them 
the necessary votes of the New York farmers. The in- 
fluence of their reading is certainly great on the whole 
American farmer class. It is, however, probably nowhere 
so marked as wth the great number of Scandinavian far- 
mers throughout the northwest. They are all readers already 
from the old country. Their future political standpoint 
will, to a great extent, depend on the information received 
through the numerous weeklies written in their own lan 
guage. 

Tue London 7imes recently contained some correspond- 
ence and articles treating Danish matters in the usual sensible 
and well-instructed manner of the great journal. Its mention 
of the German persecutions in Northern Sleswick did, of 
course, not please the German press, notwithstanding their 
tone of great impartiality and of a rather too discouraging 
character toward the Danish national aspirations. The Z7iimes 
is certainly right when it seems to suppose that there is only 
small prospect that the Danes will see North Sleswick reunited 
with the kingdom; although nobody can predict the course 
of history. The Times is equally sensible in advising the 
Danish king to call a new cabinet better fit to work with the 
parliament. It is, of course, a mistake when it says that 
the Danish government is not ‘‘ collectively” responsible. 
It is not any principle, but the practical capacity of parlia- 
mentary system which lacks. 

Ix iooking over the various reports of the medical con- 
gress held in Copenhagen last summer, one point struck us 
as very curious. To the Danes the congress was a great 
affair. The attendance was uncommonly large (1,800); 
the greatest celebrities of the profession were present; the 
proceedings were of paramount interest; the hospitality 
tendered to the guests by the city, the Rigsdag and the 
king were cordially appreciated; the whole was a grand 
success, such as is rarely achieved by a small people. Never- 
theless the report of the congress given by Dansk Hospitals- 
tidende, the leading medical paper of the country, occupied 
only six small octavo pages. Is that not a little too little? 
On the other hand, to the Americans the congress was of no 
special interest. They were very ably represented, but 
they had no particular question to ask and no decisive 
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answer to give in the debate. 
speech, giving an elaborate and minute representation of his 
theory of malaria, was ‘“‘cabled”’ to the Medical Record. Is 
that net a little too much? There is in newspaper enter- 


prise a beggarly smallness which demoralizes people by | 


neglecting the grand opportunity, and there is a flaunting 
greatness which demoralizes people by inflating common 
occurrences. Isn’t there? SCANDINAVIA will try to avoid 
both. 

THERE is no prospect of rebuilding the castle of Christ- 
iansborg at Copenhagen, under the present cabinet. The 





Nevertheless, Mr. Crudelli’s | Norway. A Danish mother will have to read up her 


Andersen in English to be able to repeat his stories. An- 
dersen was very fond of telling children stories. The 
writer has a bright remembrance of never being tired 
of listening to him, during a visit of his in the sum- 
mer of 1849. He did not tell them, he rather acted 
them, identifying himself with the different animals or 
things he personified, proud and dudish as the collar, 
bashful and prude as the gar The reason why the idea 
of seeing his statue with chTdren did fall upon him was 


| that the garden of Rosenborg has for years been the meet- 


great majority of the Left in the Folkething does not even | 


think of voting the necessury money. The cabinet demanded 
at once from Theophilus Hansen, the great Danish archi 
tect, so well known from his works at Vienna, a plan of a 
new castle in three wings, one for galla rooms for the king, 
another fur the supreme court, and a third for one of the state 
departments Besides this is projected on the cactle island, 
the holm, a parliament building and a national library, and 
in another part of the city, near the small castle of Rosen- 
borg, a national museum and a picture gallery. The con- 
servatives began speaking about a national collection for a 
royal castle, but asked at last the people only for donations 
for the interior decoration of a new custle. The leaders of 
the Left declared at once against any new royal burg and 
seem now hardly willing to vote anything to a cabinet not 
consisting of their own men. The final outcome will 
probably be about as mentioned above. 


Says in the October issue of the Furtnightly Review an 
unknown author: ‘‘In 1866, after the collapse of the Aus- 
trian armies, the most distinguished of Austrian statesmen 
said to the present writer: ‘This is England’s fault. We 
expected your fleet in the Baltic two years ago, and were 
prepared to withdraw at once from the hostilities against 
Denmark, which have led, by a natural sequence, to this 
fatal campaign.’” 
history of the unfortunate German-Danish war. 
pathies of the English people were entirely with Den- 
mark, and the naval victory of the Danes over the Austrian 





This is a remarkable contribution to the | 
The sym- 


squadron at Helgoland provoked an enthusiasm in the | 


House of Commons never seen before at any such occasion. 
It is now well known that the decision of the English cabi- 
net in this case, against all rules, was actually owed to the 
personal German sympathies of the queen. The most 
eminent French statesmen have, on their side, assured the 
editor of this paper that they regarded the emperor's de- 
serling of Denmark as the origin of his misfortunes. 


Wiru the ‘‘ Viking Bodley”” Mr. Horace Scudder fin- 
ishes his ‘‘ New Bodley Series.” This bright juvenile book 
will be of particular interest to Scandinavian parents. Who 
of us does not want to show our children pictures from the 
history and nature of ‘‘the old country.” 
Vikings swearing allegiance before they set sail; see them 


We see the | 


cross the sea, on their way to America, of course, though | 


Mr. Bodley leaves that an open question. 
modified Vikingess, Sarah, to the ‘‘land of the midnight 
sun;” are introduced to a real Lapp family, and visit them 
in their hut. A Norwegian mother will have a good deal 
to tell about home life in Norway, stirred up by the de- 
scriptions of so many beautiful old buildings and familiar 
views. The little people will ask many questions that she 
will be glad to answer about the customs and history of 


We follow the | 





ing place of nurses and bonnes with their charges, a perfect 
kindergarten. Copenhagen is mentioned as the town of 
Christian 1V., Thorvaldsen and H. C. Andersen; we are 
taken to Rosenborg Garden, the museum of Thorvaldsen, 
Runde Taarn, and told the traditions connected with the 
different places. The translations are excellent, as may be 
expected from the translator of Andersen’s works, only 
‘‘saa skjenk mig,” literally ‘‘pour out to me,” does not 
mean ‘‘ drain the cup,” but ‘fill the cup.” Several of the 
illustrations are beautiful; the love-lock of Christian 1V. 
has evidently puzzled the xylograph; he has made it out to 
be more like the familiar braid of an Indian chief. The 
intimate connection between the history of the old and the 
new country is shown in a very happy way, and though 
we feel the intention of Mr. Bodley to instruct, we are 
always enjoying it. 





BooKs AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 





THe CenTURY MaGazine. The leading feature of the 
Century will be the series of papers on the Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War begun in November. The 
December brings a paper on the capture of Fort Donald- 
son by General Lew Wallace. The January number 
will bring a paper by Rear-Admiral Walker on ‘ Re- 
collections of Foote and Western Flotilla,” by Captain 
James Eads. Later numbers will contain papers by 
General U. 8. Grant, Generals Longstreet, McClellan, 
D. H. Hill, Gordon, Rosecrans, Fitz John Porter; 
Colonel John Taylor Wood (senior surviving officer 
of the Merrimac), and others; illustrated with views 
of the battle fields, authentic maps, portraits, and 
drawings ; able papers on American and European 
art ; a new novel by Howells, dealing exclusively with 
American life; a new novel by Henry James, and 
other able articles of great interest. 


Le Livre. 10 November; Rue St. Benoit a Paris. I. 
La Littérature murale par Gustave Fustiey. II. Les 
Influences Francaises En Russie. Mboliére, par 
Michiiel Achinasi. III. Chronique du Livre—Bib- 
liographie Moderne ; I. Paul Lacroix, par Octave Ur- 
anne; Bibliophile Jacob. II. Le Mouvement Lit- 
téraire. III. Comptes rendus des Livres récents. 
IV. Gazette Bibliographique. V. Sommaire des pub- 
lications périodiques Francaises. 


Tue Drau. September, 1884. Kit Marlowe, Richard Henry 
Stoddard ; Philip Grant Hamerton, Horatio N. Pow- 
ers; The Bubble Reputation, Alexander C. McClurg ; 
Recent Books of Fiction, William Morton Payne; A 
Poem of Love and Faith, James 8. Norton; Briefs of 
New Books; Books for Children. Topics in leading 
periodicals. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. 
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SKAFFEREN 0CH MINNESOTA STATSTIDNING. St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

THE OVERLAND Montu_y. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


THE CRITIC AND Goop LITERATURE. New York City. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Il. 


Montuiy REFERENCE LIsT. 
GAMLA OcH NyA HEMLANDET. 
SvENSKA AMERIKANEREN. 
BERGENS TIDENDE. BergerNorway. 
THE INDEPENDENT. New York City. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE AMERICAN. 
FOLKEBLADET. 
WEEKLY MaGazine. Chicago, III. 
SvENSKA TRIBUNEN. Chicago, III. 
ATLANTIC Montuiy. Boston. 
New York City. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Racine, Wis. 


THE Nation. 
NORDVESTEN. 
Fo.kEts AVIs. 
Science. Cambridge, Mass. 


THE RaMBLER. Chicago, IIl. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HOLIDAY EXCURSION RATES. 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway and 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Railway have 
arranged to sell special holiday excursion tickets 
at single fare between all stations on their lines 
under the following arrangements : 

Christmas tickets will be on sale from December 
21st to December 25th, inclusive, and good to re- 
turn up to and includiny December 31st, 1884. 

New Year's tickets will be on sale from Decem- 
ber 28th, 1884, to January Ast, 1885, inclusive, 
and good to return up to and including January 
7th, 1885. 

The Detroit division of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and the Michigan Air Line Railway will sell 
special return tickets on the above date and limit 
at single fare between all stations on these divis- 
tons. 

The custom of making holiday excursion rates 
was inaugurated some years ago by these lines, and 
each year has proved by an increase of sale that its 
patrons fully appreciate the concessions accorded 


them during the holiday season. 
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THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on reading matter for its 
success, is brilliant above all others in this respect, and never has 
been so fresh, so versatile, so genial, as it is now.—-THE LITERARY 
WORLD. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will be particularly notable for its Serial Stories, namely: 


The Princess Casamassima, by HENry JAMEs, author 
of ‘‘The Portrait of a roy OM te. 
A Country Gentleman, by Mrs. OLrpHant, author of 

‘*The Ladies Lindores,” ‘‘ The Wizard's Son,” etc 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, by 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, author of ‘‘In the Ten 

nessee Mountains.” 

A Marsh Island, by Saran OrNE JEWETT, author of 
‘*A Country Doctor,” ‘“‘Deephaven,” etc. 

The first of a new series of papers entitled The New 
Portfolio, by OLIVER WENDELL Hommes, will appear 
in the January ATLANTIC. 

Poems, Essays, Stories, and Papers on Scientific, Literary, 
and Social Topics may be expected from OLIVER WENDEL. 
HoLMEs, JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, W. D. HOWELLS, 
Henry James, F. MARION CRAWFORD, RICHARD GRANT 
WHITE, CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, HARRIET W. PRES 
Ton, Henry Caspot Longe, P. Demrina, Epita M. Tuomas, 
Tuomas Wii11AM Parsons, GEORGE Parsons LaTHRop, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, MAURICE THOMPSON, THOMAS 
BarLeEy ALDRICH, JOHN Fiske, Mark Twarn, CHARLES 
Eurot Norton, Horace E. ScuppErR, GEORGE E. Woop- 
BERRY, W. H. Bishop, Epwarp Everett HALE, EpwARD 
ATKINSON, PHILLIPS Brooks, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Lucy Larcom, JouHn BurrouGus, JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE, THoMAS WENTWORTH HiGGinGson, ELIZABETH 
Rosins PENNELL, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, L. C. WYMAN, 
N. 8. SHALER, EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, ELIZABETH 
Stuart Puetps, E. P. Wuipp.e, and many others. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 3) 
cents a number. With superb life-size portrait of Haw 
thorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, 
or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 

The November and December numbers of The Atlantic 


will be sent, free of charge, to new subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions are received before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and there- 
fore remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered 
letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


FAST OWL EXPRESS. 
New Line between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Commencing with Sunday, November 2, 1884, the Bur- 
lington Route (C. B. &Q. R. R ) will run fast daily trains be 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. These trains will be elegantly 
equipped with Pullman Sleepers, Reclining Chair Cars 
(seats free) and first class Coaches, and will run through 
without change, as follows: Going south, leave Chicago 
8.30 p.m., Aurora 9.40 Pp M., Mendota 10.55 p.m., Gales- 
burg 1.30 a.m., Bushnell 2.20 a.m., Vermont 2.57 a.m., 
Beardstown 3.50 a.M., arriving St. Louis 7.45 a.m.; Going 
north, leave St. Louis 8.00 p.m., East St. Louis 8.15 p.M., 
Beardstown 11.50 p.m., Vermont 12.39 a.m., Bushnell 1.15 
A.M., Galesburg 2.10 A.m., Mendota 4 50 a.m., Aurora 6.05 
A.M., arriving Chicago 7.30 A.M. 

The time of these trains is equal to any of the competing 
lines. Direct connection made in Chicago with through 
trains to and from all points North and East, and in- Grand 
Union Depot at St. Louis with through trains to and from 
all points in the South, 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. TERMS $2.00 PER YEAR. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


All Communications about MSS., etc., should be addressed to the Editor SCANDINAVIA. 


All Communications regarding Subscriptions, Advertising, Agencies, etc., should be addresed 
fo > ’ ’ 


a + 


to T. With, Manager ScanpInavia. 
Office, Room 8, 26 North Clark Street, Chicago, I11. 


Readers of Scanprinavia replying to advertisements will confer a favor upon both the adver- 
tiser and the publisher, and will secure best attention for themselves, by mentioning Tur 


SCANDINAVIA. 


tine deta’ aketin XE daha 


VoLuME ONE, neatly bound in cloth, can now be had at an additional cost of Fifty Cents. Address, 


T Wits, 
Room 3, 26 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ll. 


“ They are justly regarded as among the finest prose productions 


Chi in the Swedish language.”—Horn’s History of Scandinavian Lit- 
icago, Milwaukee uF GU] crsnne. 
J ' - 


T n : 
RAILWAY he Surgeon’s Stories 


From the Swedish of Prof. Topelius and comprising 


Owns and operates over 4,600 Miles of first-class road Times of Gustaf Adolf, 
Times of Battle and Rest, 


IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, Times of Charles XIlI., 
MINNESOTA, IOWA, AND DAKOTA, Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnzeus, 
and its Main Lines, Branches, and Connections, reach all Times of Alchemy 
the great Business Centers of the | whe Manhattan, New York, says: 


“These historical romances are some of the best literary work 


V 1 d V vf S 7 | of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume before 
al) us leaves nothing to be desired by the English reader.” 
Ik a 
The Graphic, New York, says: 


“ Topelius is evidently a great romancer—a great romancer n 


Pullman Sleepers and the Finest the manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there is 


D i n i ng Cars in the World | positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling.”’ 
The San Francisco Chronicle, says: 
are run on the Main Lines of the | “As many of Scott’s novel’s give vivid and truthful pictures 


of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
Chi Mil k g S p | R i portraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian.” 
cago, | Wall ce t all al Way, The Sun, Philadelphia, says: 

‘““We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict histor- 
ical narrative.” 

The Saturday Review, London, says: 

“Prof. Topelius enjoys the greatest celebrity among Swedish 

8. 8S. MERRILL, Gen’l M’g’r. J.T. CLARK, Gen’l Sup’t. | writers.” 


yr _ Price per volume, $1.25. The set in box, price, $7.50. 
v > % +e 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’l Pass’r Agtt. } Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Ass’t Gen’) Pass’r Ag’t. | publishers. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and every attention is paid to passengers by courteous 
employés of the company. 


| JANSEN, McCLURG, & CO., Publishers, 
CORNER WABASH AVENUE AND MADISON StT., CHICAGO 
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MARQUETTE, 
HOUGHTON & ONTONAGON 


RAILROAD 
To Iron and Copper Districts. 


On and after Sunday, May 11, 1884, 


and until further notice,“trains will run as ee dig 






Leave Houghton .......... 9:00 A. M. 
I | 
a L’ Anse... ee an 
S Michigamme ....... 12:16 P. M. 6:00 A, M. 3:40 P.M. 
= Champion ......... 220 “* — ™ 400 “ 
* Humboldt.......... Re 630 “* | 
- Ishpeming.......... 1:05 * 700 = ** 4:40 * 
- Negaunee.... ..... _ “ i * 451 “ 
Due at Marquette.......... 2:00 “ 745“ 5:20 * 
Leave Marquette .......... 8:30 A. M. 1:00 P. M 6:00 P. M 
23 Negaunee .. ......9:00 “ i -* 6:30 “ 
m6 Ishpeming .......... 9:10 155 * 640 “* 
es Humboldt ... 9:40 aes i 
Champion .. 248 = 7:10 * 
bi Michigamme... ... 10:10 3:00 7:40 =** 
ia eee ioses 4:05 
he 4:24 
— at Houghton .......... 5:50 


= Train leaving HOUGHTON at 9:00 a.m. makes close connec- 
tion at NEGAUNEE with U. & N.-W. R’y for Chicago and all points 
SU. 

East. SLEEPING CAR FROM NEGAUNEE. 
t= Connection is made at Humboldt for Republic. 
FREIGHT TRAIN leaves HOUGHTON at 6 a.m. 

HOUGHTON at 7:00 p.m. 

Trains run daily except Sundays. 


SAM’L SCHOCH, 


General Manager. ; 


Arrives at 


- Br ALL ODDS — 
HE 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted travel- 
ers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, W ebster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalitown, Iowa, 
and Freeport, Elgin, Roe kford, Ill.,are among its eight hundred 
local stations on its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous pot of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road are its DAY COACHES, which are the 
finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance ; 
its PALACE DRAWING-ROOM CARS, which are unsurp 
by any, and its widely celebrated 

NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS, 
the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short it isasserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPE ROAD IN 
THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centers, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
groun4s are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over five thousand miles of road and has 


over four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for | Wabash Avenue,and Hubbard Court. 


its millions of patro.us. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND TAKE 
NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. It costs no 
more to travel on this route, that gives first-class accommoda- 
tions, than it does to go by the ange dl equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
— information not obtainable at your local ticket office, write 
to the 

General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, Il. 


THREE GREAT CITIES * WEST 


CHICAGO = 





LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON R. R. 


No Change of Cars 


CHIGAGO & KANSAS CITY, 

OF ANY CLASS CHICAGO * ST. Louis, 
BETWEEN St. teens + KANSAS CITY. 
Union Depots LOUIS, ST. 


LOUIS, WANSAS tint, ag CHICAGO, 
No other line runs 


PALACE DINING CARS 
between CHICAGO and KA 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, ate Sr LOU Is 
and KANSAS CITY. Meals equal to those 
ouvert: in any First-Class Hotel, only 75 cents. 

The finest 


PALACE RECLININC CHAIR CARS 


in the world are run in all Throu ne oe da a 
rate mangut change, and FRE F EXTR 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


the Snest, a a sage in hy ont CHIE 

1e best and quickest route from CHICAGO to 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW )RLEAN Ns, 
and all points "SOUTH via ST. LO vuln 


The Short Line to 


Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 








rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, 
| Oregon, California, etc. 


The GREAT EX DRSION RO tbe 
the NORTH Ero OUT Hi. and oo 
KANSAS LANDS the HEALTH 
RESORTS and MINING. DISTRIC T's of the 
West and Southwest. 


See that your tic nate BS, ad via “CHICAGO 
ALTON RAILRE ° 
For Maps, Time Tabs 8, ites all information, address 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Tic ke t Agent, 
210 Dearborn Street, Corner Adams Eprest, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


J.C. McMULLIN, Vice-President, 
Cc. H. CHAPPELL, General Manager. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


IS UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Price list and latest catalogue sent free on application. 
Call on, or address, 


J. O. NELSOW, 


149 WABASH AVE. 








| A MERICAN PANORAMA CO 
SIEGE OF PARIS. 


Open daily, Sundays in- 


| cluded, from 8:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M 
| NATIONAL PANORAMA CO. 

COR. WABASH AVE. AND HUBBARD COURT. 
BATT OF Gert = SU LK. 


Open daily, Sundays included, from 8 A.M. until 11 P.M. Van 
Depoele Electric Light. Albums now for sale. 
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THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Bur al on 
Houte. 


INGTON 
ene 409 





GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


emer the Heart of the Conti a sn he g way 
Pacific Junction or Omah 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con- 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not Soups ¢ the fact that Round Trip tickets at 
reduced rates can be — via this Great 
Zhreesh Lice, aly the Health and Pleasure 

of the and South-West, including 
the Motatns of COLORA DO, the Valley of the 


Yosemite 
“CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that this line leads direct to 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washing- 
ton Territor ry. 
Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Benigped | Railroad in the World for 
asses of Travel 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rail- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 
cune. 
T. J. POTTER, 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWEL 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t Chicago 
JNO. Q. A. BRAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
7 Broadway, New coors ' and 
ios Washington 8t., Bosto 





Scandinania: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


26 N. CLARK S8t., CurcaGo, ILL. 





GENUINE NORWEGIAN MEDICIN TRAN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


JORDAN’S CELEBRATED 


GENUINE LOFOT MEDICIN TRAN, 


Imported direct from the producer, price '75c, per bottle, 
BY 


N. BRUUN, 


NORWEGIAN DRUG STORE, 


286 WEST INDIANA ST., NEAR N. CENTER AVE., CHICAGO, 

















pentect oA TICULAR. 
Perrin even’ P NEVER 


OUT OF ORDER. 
S No . 


EW HOM SEW ING MACHINE 


30 UNION SQUARE malty 

wiCAg aANg <LAN> 

. iLL. a O'mass. . GA. 7 
FOR SALE BY 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
248 State Street, Chicago. 


HAUGAN & LINDGREN, 
BANKERS, 


Northeast Corner Lake and La Salle Streets, 














CHICAGO. 


Transact a General Banking Business. 


Drafts and Remittances on all parts of Scandinavia. 
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A MAN 


Fi WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE BY 
EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY, 


Being the Great Central Line, affords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 

It is literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

By its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, J liet, Peoria, Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Moline and Rock Island, 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
lowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 
and Kansas City, Tay Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
intermediate. 


“Great Rock Island Route, ” 


As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points, Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED, 
WELL HEATED, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN’S latest designed and handsomest PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY FIVE CENTS EACH 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL, via the famous 


ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and La Fayette, and Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Minneapolis and intermediate points, 
All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. : 
For more detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada, or of 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, i 


Pres’t & Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Ticket & Pass’r Ag’t. 


CHICAGO. 
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Canadian Passengers 


can now have their Baggage ex- 
amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoiding an- 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 


DINING CARS 


On Fast Express Trains. 


THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 
MICHIGAN. 

THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE THROUGH 
CANADA. 

THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE TO NEW 
ENGLAND. 

AND THE ONLY PULLMAN LINE EAST 
VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 











Solid Trains Daily.CHICAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of cars 





Crossing Suspension Bridge and passing 


Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Cars to NEW YORK and BOSTON without change. 


Tee BOsStowW VeewovVGe. LINE 


FOR ALL 


GEO 8. REEVE, Traffic Manager. — sist 
CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 


West Eighteenth and Brown Sts., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS 


itm ae wi leQ ee. 


FINE 


PARKER’S CEMENT PAINT, 


COACH AND CAR COLORS, 


MIXED PAINTS, ETC, ETC. 


MAX ROMER'’S 


BEER HALL AND RESTAURANT, 


Nos. 19-24 NORTH CLARK ST., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LANDS. 
aSo.,0o00 ACHES 


Se/ected Railway and State Lands 





I~ Iowa anv MinNzesoTa. 
FREE PARTICULARS. 
FREDERIKSEN & CO., 51 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


NEW 
W. E. DAVIS, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 


ENGLAND. 
W. J. SPICER, General Manager. 


WILLIAM J. MARKS, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
rom &,77 anv 79S CLtaREeE STREET. 


Opposite Court House. 
Legal Documents drawn and Collections made. 





ASE CH yTrRAVUS, 
Swedish Attorney, 


80 DEARBORN STREET, ROOM 17, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WM.S. YounGc, JR Isaac E. ADAMS 


YOUNG, SCOTT & ADAMS, 


Lawyers, 


FRANK H. Scorr. 


room 5, 77 Soute CLARE STREET. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
TORRES. 


A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. 
Cloth, $10.00. 

This is a cheap, yet excellent and tasteful, new edition of 
these charming stories, which delight American readers, old and 
young, as they delighted the Scandinavian readers for whom 
they were primarily written. The low price at which they are 
now published ought to secure for them a new and universal 
lease of popularity 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wisconsin Central Line, 
THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 
RUNNING 
3S TRAINS 

EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 
Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Neenah, 
saiaiea and Menasha. 
FPARLOR CARS, 


Via Milwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 





NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 
From Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
C., M. & St. P. R’y, at 9.00 p.m. There is also attached to the same 
train a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, leaving 
Milwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.—This sleeper will be ready for passengers every night in 
the week, at 9.00 P.m., at Reed St. Union Depot, Milwaukee. 


- TRAINS! 


EACH WAY DAILY 
BETWEEN 
MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 
This is the Only Line temps J a — through by daylight and 
without change of cars to 


BAW CLAIR. 


A DAILY TRAIN 
TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 











NO CHANGE OF CARS 


FROM MILWAUKEE TO STEVENS POINT, CHIPPEWA 
FALLS, EAU CLAIRE OR ASHLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR. 


These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 


Grand Rapids, Wausau, Merrill, and all points in Northern, 
Central, and Western Wisconsin. 





F. N, FINNEY, 
Gen’‘l Manager. 
Milwaukee. 


~"~ Ww ROVNTON, Gen’l Ag’t, 55 Clark St., Chicago. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


ADVERTISING TISING RATES. 


JAS. BARKER, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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For further information, please address 


T. WITH, MANAGER, SANDINAVIA, 
Room 3, 26 NORTH CLARK STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AND OLD —wer-we VO ABULA-. 
A., F. 8. A., etc. Second 


ANGLO-SAXON 
RIES. By THoMAS WriGut, M. 


edition. Edited and collated by RicHarD PAUL WULCKER, 
In two volumes. Vol. I, Vocabularies; Vol. II, Indices. 
8vo, cloth. Price, £1 &s. 


THE ELT, THE ROMAN AND THE SAXON. A History 
of the Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by Ancient 
Remains brought - — by recent research. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, M.A., F. S. A., ete. Third edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, l4s. 


FEUDAL MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A series 
of Popular Sketches compiled at different periods, from the 
hirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal 
Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited —_ the original 
manuscripts, by THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A., F. 8. A., ete. 4to, 
cloth. Price, lis. 


THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS. A History of Domes- 
tic Manners and Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A., F. 3. A., etc. With illustrations 
from illuminations in contemporary manuscripts and other 
sources. Drawn and engraved by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S. A. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. Price, £1 1s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND THE S ANDINAVIAN ; 0. 
a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By 
FREDERICK METCALFE, M. A. Post 8vo, cloth. Price, 18s. 


EDDA SAEMUNDAR HINNS FRODA. The Edda of 
Saemund, the Learned. From the Old Norse or Icelandic, 
by BENJAMIN THORPE. With mythological index and index 
of persons and places, 12mo, cloth. Price, 7s. 6d. 


AGRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE. From 
the Danish of Erasmus Rask. By BENJAMIN THORPE, Third 
edition. 12100, cloth. Price, 5s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD FRIESI LANGUAGE. 
By A. H. Cummins, A. M. Crown 8yo, cloth. Price, 3s. 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE DANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, By E.C. Orré. Crown vo, cloth. Price, 2s, 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR OF THE SWEDISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By E.C. Orré. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. 


HOW TO LEARN DANISH (DANO-NORWEGIAN). A 
Manual for Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorffian 
System of teaching Languages, and adapted for self-instruc- 
tion. Second edition. By E. C. Orré. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, 7s. 6d. 

Key to ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, 3s. 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By H. 
WeEpDGwoop, M. A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
With Introduction on the Origin of Language. 8vo, cloth. 
Price, £1 1s. 


LONDON: 


TRUBNER & Co., LupGaTE HILL. 


> AU rights reserved. 


















































